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OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


NEWS 


VERY significant, and it may be very important, event is 
reported from Ireland. Thirty labourers discharged from 
work by Mr. Pollard Urquhart, a gentleman who, as he did not get 
his rents, could not employ labourers, waited upon his agent, 
Mr. Riggs, at Castle Pollard on Monday, and not only demanded 
work, but insisted on a telegram being sent to Mr. Pollard 
Urquhart to convey the demand. The reply was that as soon 
as the rents were paid, he would give them employment; 
whereupon the labourers went about to the farmers to insist on 
their paying the rents, and threatening them with consequences 
if they did not. Of course, that was terrorism on the side of 
justice, just as the no-rent agitation employs terrorism on the 
side of injustice. But it may prove a very important factor 
in the controversy, if the labourers take to insisting on the pay- 
ment of rents, that they themselves may get employment. 

The payers are full of hints that the Government intend to 
try further measures of repression in Ireland. They justify these 
hiuts by a speech delivered by Lord Monck to the Magistrates of 
his county, in which he said that only force would put down out- 
rages such as have recently occurred ; and another by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, Earl Cowper, in which he said that the work just now 
was to drive the sullen discontent which he thought had always 
existed back below the surface. That the Government may be 
compelled next Session to propose further measures for 
strengthening the law, and to add greatly to the strength of the 
police, is probable; but we doubt their having recourse to new 
executive measures. What is there left to try, except martial 
law? and that will not enable the Government either to secure 
evidence, or to arrest any one whom they cannot arrest now. 
All it would do is to make punishment certain and severe in the 
case of prisoners captured red-handed. But are there any such, 
and if so, why are they not in Kilmainham ? 


Mr. Gambetta still remains, as his observers say, “in the 
cloud.” He has as yet put forward no programme, except the 
very vague one read last week, and is, apparently, disposed to 
wait till the December Recess is over, or even till the 
Senatorial elections in February are complete. The Opposi- 
ticn are unwilling to interpellate him, lest he should have 
an easy victory, and his friends cither understand or 
respect his silence. The journals try to draw him out by 
suggesting that he is planning war, and the Senate by refusing 
to elect his friends to vacant life seats; but he remains obstin- 
ately quiet. We imagine the truth is that he has still much 
business to do before he is ready to do anything, that he is 
stulying the information only to be acquired in office, and 
that his colleagues are as yet far from fixed in their saddles. 
What with electricity and daily papers, politicians begin to 





expect that all affairs shall advance in the catastrophic manner, 
and are consumed with impatience if Premiers find it necessary 
to think, to prepare, or even to sleep. Affairs do not move so 
quickly, especially when strong men get to the top. It is weak 
men who feel that the “ pressure of opinion” compels them to 
begin everything prematurely, lest the house should be wrecked, 
and the curtain torn down. 


The German elections have ended, and the Business Bureau 
of the Reichstag calculates that the total numbers are :— 
“Centre, 110; Conservatives, 77; Progressists, 60; National 
Liberals, 45 ; Secessionists, 48 ; Popular Party, 7; Social Demo- 
crats, 13; Poles, 18; Alsace-Lorrainers, 15; and ‘ Savages,’ 4.’’ 
That means that if the Bismarckians and the Centre act. 
together, the Chancellor will have 187 votes, and the Liberals, 
including the Social Democrats, 173, leaving 33 Poles 
and Alsatians, and 4 eccentrics, to hold the balance 
of power. That is not a comfortable Parliament, and 
Prince Bismarck, according to a telegram of Friday, now 
says that he shall introduce his Bills one by one, that he 
shall be very slow, and that, if resisted, he shall attend to 
foreign affairs, and appoint a Vice-Chancellor to manage Par- 
liamentary business. The truth appears to be, as we have 
mentioned elsewhere, that the ill-health of the Emperor makes 
a pause desirable, and compels the Chancellor to hesitate before 
he makes definite overtures to any party. 


Mr. Newdegate made a very significant speech at Rugby on 
Thursday. He is one of the Toriest men in the House, believing 
in Protection, subscribing to prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh, and so 
on; but he likes the House of Commons, and he likes fairness. 
He stated that the Conservative argument for resisting reform 
of procedure—namely, that Liberals were sure to do wrong, 
and therefore the less they did the better, gave him only pain; 
and that he should, therefore, support the Government upon 
that subject. He held that the Members who opposed plans 
for making the House efficient, neglected to secure the per- 
formance of the duty for which they had been returned. 
The House “might become democratised and degraded,” 
and puss unwise Bills; but if it did, the remedy was 
to strengthen the Second Chamber by a reform of the 
House of Lords, and then call upon that improved House to do 
its work, not to paralyse the Representatives until their duty 
could not be done. Mr. Newdegate did not describe the kind of 
reform in the Lords that he would desire, but leaned towards 
“Tord John Russell’s plan,” a considerable creation of Life 
Peers, and would, apparently, place all first-class Judges in the 
House. A good many Tories will, we imagine, agree with Mr. 
Newdegate, and insist that the House of Commons, good or 
bad, must be enabled to transact the business it was elected to 
get through. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday made a very encouraging 
speech at the Carpenters’ Hall. He believes that the time of 
depression is over, for he finds from the latest returns that 
“the enormous volume of our trade continues to roll on in 
ever-increasing and swelling flood.” The railway traffic has 
increased upon that of the March quarter by £562,000; the 
Revenue, as compared with ten months of the last year, has 
risen 2} millions, and of that 1} million is due to Excise,—that 
is, to the capacity of the people to buy luxuries. All articles 
have slightly risen in price, and the number of projects to be 
laid before Parliament for investing surplus capital are greater 
than in any year since 1845, the year of the railway mania. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in fact, believes that we are at the commence- 
ment of an era “of great prosperity, of full employment, of fair 
wages,” and of speculation. Unfortunately, a great deal of 
that bright prospect is dependent upon the action of foreign 
Powers who may soon deplete the reservoir of capital, now 
almost overfull. 
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Sir Richard Cross has been on the stump in Lancashire— 
sent there, perhaps, as representing the quieter Conservatives, 
th Conservatives of Sir S. Northcote’s school, not the Conser- 
vatives of Lord Salisbury’s. This day week he made two 
speeches, one at Golborne and one at Newton, in which he took 
great credit for the late Government for the Treaty of Berlin, 
forgetting that the Treaty of Berlin differed from the Treaty 
which it superseded, chiefly, if not wholly, for the worse, and 
especially for the worse on all points on which the British 
Government had been mainly instrumental in altering it. On 
the Irish question, he adopted Mr. Parnell’s saying that we 
shall always find the Irish people “a bad people to run away 
from,”—which is very true. But is it not odd that even the 
quieter Conservatives seem so eager just now to take hints 
from Mr. Parnell? Do they sit at his feet as they do, be- 
cause they are profoundly impressed with the benefit accru- 
ing to Lord Randolph Churchill from the tutorship of Mr. 
Parnell ? Ss 

At Stockport, on Monday, in addressing a Conservative Club, 
Sir Richard Cross entered on the delicate subject of Fair-trade, 
and very wisely repudiated all taxation of the food of the 
people, whether bread or meat; indeed, he truly reminded his 
audience that he had always rejoiced in the increased import of 
American beef. He admitted that a great part of the improve- 
ment in England had been due to Free-trade, but,—there is 
always a “but” to these Conservative admissions,—the Ameri- 
cans themselves are evidently determined to exclude our 
exports, and why should we not inquire into the reasons 
of our recent commercial depression, even if they should 
modify Free-trade? Why not, indeed, only that any one 
who knows what Free-trade means, knows that we can only 
hurt ourselves by putting any limitations upon it. The 
Americans have hurt themselves by it, and hurt themselves 
very considerably. As Sir John Lubbock showed, in his able 
address to the Liberal Association at Lewisham this week, our 
foreign trade has increased very much faster than theirs, and 
obviously on this account. ‘Then, again, Sir Richard Cross will 
have it that the Fair-trade movement is of working-class origin. 
S>» far as we have observed, all its most enthusiastic advocates 
are of the middle or higher classes, like Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Lowther, and Lord Salisbury. We do not at all believe that 
the Working Men’s imprimatur can fairly be affixed to the 
Fair-trade movement. The Trades Unions, at least, pointedly 
disown it. 


The Stafford election went in favour of the Conservatives by 
a majority of nearly 300, Mr. Salt, the Conservative, polling 
1,482 votes, and Mr. Howell, the working-man’s candidate and 
the Liberal, polling only 1,185,—majority, 297. We are not at 
all surprised at the result. Mr. Salt is exceedingly popular in 
Stafford, and it is not very easy at any time to carry a borough 
with a working-man’s candidate, however unexceptionable, the 
Philistinism of the electorate operating steadily against him. 
We have lost a seat at Stafford, and we did not win one last 
week at Tiverton, though we so much increased the Liberal 
majority there; but, as regards our Parliamentary strength, we 
only kept our ground. Nevertheless, the defeat in the one case 
may be fairly set off against the greatly increased majority in 
the other, as gauges of popular feeling. 

Mr. Dillwyn delivered an address to his constituents at 
Swansea last week,—received, as usual, with a unanimous vote 
of confidence,—in which he put the true character of the Brad- 
laugh question very clearly and sharply. The law, he said, 
vequives a man, after being duly elected, to come to the table and 
be sworn. It does not impose on any one the duty of administer- 
ing the oath; it imposes on the duly-elected representative the 
duty of taking it. “Ifthe law said a man should go before the 
town clerk of his own borough and take an oath, it is clear that 
the town clerk cannot and does not refuse to allow him to take 
the oath. He would be liable to heavy penalties, if he did so. 
But the House of Commons did so,’—and heavy penalties, of 
course, cannot be enforced against the House of Commons. 
Practically, the House usurped a power which it had not 
legally got, and usurped it, no doubt, in great measure because 
there is nobody strong enough to bring it to judgment for its 
usurpation. Mr. Dillwyn also gave a very succinct and effective 
account of the Irish campaign in the last Session, and of his 
own praiseworthy effort to reorganise the Standing Orders of 








ari, 
the House, of which he says, perfectly truly, that if th 
Government would but have supported him, and sacrificed 
three or four nights to a discussion of his resolutions the 
would have been in a much better position now for their pi: 
campaign. As it is, like the Yankee who jumped out of bed 
on to “the business-end of a tin-tack,” the Government will 
probably, begin the Session with an acute experience. : 
Mr. Justice Denman delivered judgment on Wednesday in 
some cases which seem likely to make an immense addition to 
the number of “householders” who possess the household 
franchise. The question was as to the qualification of persons 
occupying unfurnished rooms or a single unfurnished room ing 
tenement containing other families,—the occupants not depending 
on the services of any other inhabitant of the house; and it was 
decided that such an occupation was a householder’s occupation 
under the Act of 1878, and was not a lodger’s qualification, 
The statement, however, of the Times, that this decision ey. 
pands the household qualification into something very like 
universal suffrage, is extravagant in the extreme. In the first 
place, no occupant who depends for his furniture and attendance 
on another family in the house is qualified as a householder, but 
must qualify as a lodger, and pay £10 annually. In the next 
place, none of the grown-up children of a father who rents the 
unfurnished rooms get any qualification to vote, either as 
householder or as lodger,—unless, indeed, they pay £10 a 
year to the father as a lodger. Nevertheless, the decision will 
add, it is said, very large numbers to the Register as household 
voters,—in St. Pancras alone, for instance, some 10,000 quali- 
fications. 





Sir Thomas Acland, on Tuesday, made a long speech to the 
Broadclyst Agricultural Association upon agricultural affairs, 
which, coming from so typical a man, has much political inter- 
est. Sir Thomas is evidently willing to enfranchise the soil 
from settlement, if not also from entail. His theory is that 
“no man should be permitted to entail a debt,” or in other 
words, that any life-owner should be allowed to sell sufficient 
land to pay off any permanent charge. In practice, that theory 
would make the life-owner full owner for purposes of sales, 
With regard to tenant-right, Sir T. Acland, who is one of the 
greatest territorialists in England—the greatest, we believe, 
without a peerage —is prepared for a Bill securing absolutely to 
the farmer “ whatever is necessary for the preparation of future 
crops,” but would leave permanent improvements and invest- 
ments of capital calculated to add to the letting value to private 
contract. He also hinted approval of Mr. Gladstone’s remark 
that the tenant was entitled to be secured his whole interest in 
his holding. The general effect of his speech was that the great 
Whig landlords will support the abolition of entail and settle- 
ment and a compulsory Agricultural Holdings Act, but are 
afraid as yet to go farther. 


We have always maintained that if the criminal indictments 
for libel were made more difficult, Juries would do more severe 
justice in the civil action, and a case heard this week confirms 
this view. Mr. Clement Scott, proprietor of a magazine called 
the Theatre, and a dramatic critic, asked Admiral Carr Glyn 
to put £500 into that publication. The security was not very 
good, and the Referee, a London sporting paper, declared that 
Mr. Scott had extorted the money, by threatening to traduce 
Miss Neilson, an actress, from whom the Admiral had received 
alegacy. Mr. Scott brought an action for damages, and Mr. 
Sampson, part proprietor of the Mefevee, justified, but 
failed to produce any tittle of evidence, Admiral Carr Glyn 
im particular roundly denouncing the whole story as a 
fabrication. The Lord Chief Justice thereupon charged 
strongly for the plaintiff, and the jury gave £1,500 damages 
against the Referee. As a motion is to be made for a 
rew trial, we have no comment to make, except that 
heavy as such damages are, the restriction of criminal trials 
makes their infliction almost imperative. A man might as well 
be killed as be libelled in that way, and the inducement to libel, 
either by invention er the repetition of malignant gossip, is 
notoriously great. Nothing sells a paper like a statement that 
a known man has murdered and eaten his grandmother, and if 
the punishment is to be a fine, it must be a heavy one. 

The Home Secretary has done the right thing at last. He has 
declined to order a further inquiry into the allegations against 
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3 Industrial School, on the ground that he has no ee 

fidence on oath, and that more unsworn evidence 
oT oe He has, therefore, remitted the whole matter 
to the Public Prosecutor, who “ willdecideindependently whether 
the facts of the case justify any criminal proceeding. Sir 
William Harcourt intends, moreover, to secure an inquiry 
through “ an important and independent authority into the 
whole management of Industrial Schools, which absorb large 
erants of public money, without apparently doing much good. 
We trust the Public Prosecutor will see his way to prosecute, 
for the evidence is ridiculously conflicting, even when narrowed 
to such a point as the condition of the seven Jew boys in 
the school, their recognised guardian denying ill-treatment ; 
while Mr. A. Brittan, of the same community, says the boys 
constantly told him of it. If the prosecution is not 
instituted, the boys’ statement, as is shown by the pro- 
ceedings of three public meetings, will be believed by the poor 


en bloc. 


St. Paul’ 


The papers are discussing a singular rumour, which deserves 
some attention. ‘The Chilian Government is pushing the 
“yiohts of war” very far in Peru. Unable to find a Govern- 
ment which will grant its terms, it is occupying Lima and 
Callao, leaving the rest of Peru in anarchy, and it is stated 
that the Government of Washington has interfered. It has, 
through its Minister in Peru, General Hurlbut, ordered the war 
to cease, and Chili to make peace without claiming any 
Peruvian territory. Chili, very indignant, has marked its 
indignation by seizing the Peruvian President, S. Calderon, 
because he is acknowledged by General Hurlbut, and shipping 
him for Santiago. President Arthur is believed to be very 
angry, and there is a rumour of a large American purchase 
of ironclads in Europe. That is the story, which is not impos- 
sible, as the United States always claim a kind of arbitrating 
power in South America; but the Chilian Minister in Washington 
knows nothing of it, except the arrest of S. Calderon, and the 
speculators who deal in “ Peruvians” and “Chilians ” are quite 
capable of inventing that or any other romance. American pro- 
tection might make Peru solvent again, which would be a wind- 
fall for her bondholders. Egypt, Tunis, Peru !—it will be neces- 
sary to hang a bondholder yet. He poses as a most innocent 
individual, but he makes wars, and instigates conquests, and 
establishes Protectorates. 


Professor Sylvanus Thompson delivered a lecture before the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday, in which he indicated the 
advantage that might ultimately be gained from the storage of 
electricity. All that is needed for its use in most departments 
of life is a cheap motive-power, not derived from coal, and this 
may be obtained from the tides. They would be useless as 
motors for many purposes, but an intermittent force can store 
up electric energy. He believed there were places in England 
where tidal force could be cheaply utilised, particularly the 
gorge of the Avon. “A tenth part of the tidal energy in the 
gorge of the Avon would light Bristol, and a tenth part of the 
tidal energy in the channel of the Severn would light every city, 
and turn every loom, spindle, and axle in Great Britain.” 
These may be dreams, but Sir W. Armstrong, it is said, lights 
his house by the energy of a little water-fall in his gardens ; 
and out of such dreams will emerge some day a practical pro- 
posal. Who will be Duke of Bridgewater this time, and spend 
a fortune, relying solely upon the accuracy of scientific calcula- 
tion? He might live in history as a benefactor to the human 
race, or transmit to his descendants wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 

Sir Theodore Martin delivered his rectorial address to the 
students of St. Andrew’s last Monday, an address beautiful in 
its English, and full of just remarks on the educating influence 
of classical study. To which school in politics Sir Theodore 
inclines is pretty evident from his warning to the students on 

the formation of political opinion :—* We have chosen—whether 
wisely or not, time will show—to set aside the principle which, 
among all civilised States of which we have an authentic re- 
cord, has been accepted as the only sound one. Cicero expressed 
it in ten words, ‘ Semper in Republica tenendum est, ne plurimum 
valeant plurimi.” We have deliberately chosen to place the 
preponderance of power in the plurimi, and, it being there, to 
recall or to restrict it is impossible. We must, therefore, make 
the best of the altered state of things, trusting to the average 


good-sense and to the patriotism of the mass of the body politic, 
not to use that power without deliberation or a due regard for 
the teaching of history and experience. Be in no haste, I would 
say to you, to make up your view on great political questions. 
None are more intricate. Think of the magnitude of the 
interests involved; think of the disastrous consequences of 
any great mistake in legislation or in policy. A colony 
lost, the stability of property shaken, the belief disturbed 
that Britain can hold by her strong arm and her wise 
administration all that generations of her sons have won 
for her,—let any of these things happen, and who 
can say how great, how swift may be her decline?” Of 
course, if Sir Theodore’s own bent had been at all inclined 
towards the Liberal Party, he would have pointed out how 
selfishly the wisest men forget the welfare of the great mass of 
mankind, and how invariably it takes a large popular suffrage 
to pass great measures of popular education, and would have 
gone on to warn his hearers of the much greater danger in- 
volved in unjust aggression, than in acts of just reparation. 
However, the address was the address of a very accomplished 
man, and it is one of the best justifications of the policy which 
Sir Theodore condemns, that accomplished men are so seldom 
able, without being spurred on by popular demands, to enter 
into the wants of the great body of the people. 


The failure of the recent prosecution against Professor 
Ferrier, for the alleged breach of the Vivisection Act, is intelli- 
gible enough, now that it appears that it was Professor Yeo 
who performed the brain mutilations attributed by both the 
British Medical Journal and by the Lancet to Professor Ferrier, 
and that he received a licence for performing them, and for 
keeping the miserable monkeys alive after they were performed, 
—which, by the way, he certainly never ought to have received. 
But it is still quite inexplicable how it happened that all the 
medical journals agreed to attribute to one physiologist the 
credit or discredit of another physiologist’s doings, unless it were 
with the deliberate intention to put the Anti-Vivisectionists on 
the wrong scent. The very reporter whose account of the 
matter attributed the experiments to Professor Ferrier, denied 
in Court the accuracy of his own report, at least in the 
form in which it was published; but the odd thing is that 
this particular mistake was made throughout,—that the name of 
Ferrier was always substituted for Yeo. Of course, we accept 
Dr. Michael Foster’s statement implicitly, but how is it that 
the facts as stated by Dr. Michael Foster were so mis- 
understood by the medical journals of the day, that to 
the man without the licence was attributed all that 
the man with the licence did? The ZJimes insists on the 
gratitude we all owe to Professor Ferrier. But if we owe him 
so much gratitude for mutilating monkeys’ brains, and then 
stimulating them, why is Professor Yeo to be robbed of his 
claim to similar gratitude, by the unkind silence of the medical 
journals as to services of this sort which he had been render- 
ing, but for which Professor Terrier got the glory? Is 
the Vivisection Act going to induce the physiologists to indulge 
in mystifications as to the real authors of operations requiring 
a licence, in order that the legitimate restraints enforced by 


Mr. Lowther delivered at Middlesbrough, on Thursday, a 
speech on Irish affairs, which shows that he at least has no 
plan to recommend for the government of the country which 
he once attempted to rule, and the people of which, he says, 
with amusing xaiveté, personally liked him. He is furious with 
the Land Act, which, he says, is “one of the most gigantic 
acts of spoliation which have defaced history.” He “ should 
not hesitate to say that the grossest robbery and miscarriage of 
justice was daily taking place in the Courts.” He dislikes the 
restrictive measures, objecting to the practice of locking up and 
releasing men. Yet all that he has to recommend is “a 
comprehensive and statesmanlike scheme of emigration.” As if 
the stream of emigration had not been steadily flowing from 
Ireland for thirty years, without in the least diminishing the 
discontent of the country, or the troubles of the British Govern- 
ment. Nothing is more remarkable, in the furious comments 
of the Tories upon the state of Ireland and the working of the 
Land Act, than the entire absence of any suggestion as to any 
alternative policy. They are not even prepared to say that 
they would do nothing, arrest ill-doers, and wait for better times. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1001. 
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THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


HE matter will, of course, be explained in Parliament; 
but pending the discussion, we do not quite understand 
the motives which have induced Lord Kimberley to grant to 
the “British North Borneo Company” the extraordinary 
Charter recited in the London Gazette of November 8th. That 
he has the legal power to grant it, we do not doubt, and there 
are plenty of precedents—ten or twelve, at least—for such 
grants; but we thought that the policy of making them had 
been abandoned, and that the creation of a new East India 
Company had become impossible. It is not so, however. It 
appears that a potentate, not very widely known in Europe, 
called the “ Sultan of Brunei,’ and another potentate called 
the “ Sultan of Sooloo,” and yet a third, a certain Tumongong, 
in and about 1877 ceded to Mr. Dent, the great China merchant, 
and certain other persons, the absolute sovereignty of a consider- 
able section of the north-eastern and north-western coast of 
Borneo. How much they have given, we cannot, in the present 
state of geographical knowledge, affect to state precisely ; but 
judging from the best information and maps before us, we should 
say these gentlemen had acquired, for a payment of a few thou- 
sands a year, a considerable kingdom, with unsurveyed and pos- 
sibly elastic boundaries, embracing the great peninsula in North- 
East Borneo, and all islands on the coast, and so related to 
Sarawak and Labuan, that Englishmen now own the whole 
littoral of North Borneo for an indefinite, or at least ill-defined, 
depth to the southward. Within this territory,which we may 
fairly describe as ‘“‘ North Borneo,” Mr. Dent and his friends 
were made absolutely sovereign, “ with,” as the Charter recites, 
“‘ power of life and death over the inhabitants, with all the ab- 
solute rights of property vested in the Sultan over the soil of 
the country, and the right to dispose of the same, as well as the 
rights over the productions of the country, whether mineral, 
vegetable, or animal, with the rights of making laws, coining 
money, creating an army and navy, levying customs rates on 
home and foreign trade and shipping, and other dues and taxes 
on the inhabitants, as to him might seem good or expedient ; 
together with all other powers and rights usually exercised by 
and belonging to sovereign rulers, and which the Sultan 
thereby delegated to him, of his own free-will.” Prerogatives 
could not be greater, and, indeed, there are vague rights 
of property included in the concessions which no European 
Sovereign has ever possessed, or would cede to any conqueror, 
and which vested the concessionaires with authority such as even 
the East India Company never possessed. The whole of these 
rights and properties were ceded to a Provisional Associa- 
tion, now the British North Borneo Company; and if its 
managers can, as we presume they will, buy out the Rajah of 
Sarawak, they will be Sovereigns and owners of the whole 
north of the greatest, and possibly the richest, island in the 
world. 

Lord Kimberley has granted to this Company a Royal 
Charter, in which all their rights are recognised in the fullest 
and most exhaustive manner by the British Government. 
Words could scarcely be more comprehensive than those 
employed. “The said British North Borneo Company (in 
this Our Charter referred to as ‘The Company’) is hereby 
authorised and empowered to acquire, by purchase or other 
lawful means, from the British North Borneo Provisional 
Association, Limited, the full benefit of the several grants and 
commissions aforesaid [which are recited, and contain the 
words above], or any of them, as the same is vested 
in that Association, and all interests and powers of that 
Association thereunder, and all interests and powers vested in 
that Association in, over, or affecting the territories, lands, and 
property comprised in those several grants, or in, over, or 
affecting any territories, lands, or property in Borneo, or in 
any island lying near thereto, including Labuan, and 
to hold, use, enjoy, and exercise the same, for the pur- 
poses and on the terms of this Our Charter.” The 
concession is unmistakable, and the Colonial Office proceed 
to stipulate for limitations on the Company’s authority, 
which in reality solidify it, by constituting the Company 
a recognised agency of the British Government. The Com- 
pany, it is arranged, shall always be British in character and 
domicile. It shall have no power to cede any province with- 
out the consent of one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State. It shall refer all international disputes to such Secre- 
tary, who shall have absolute control over all the Company's 
foreign affairs, and who must consent to the appointment of 








The Company, moreover, must use as its dis. 
tinctive emblem a flag sanctioned by the Lords of the 
British Admiralty, and must admit to all ‘ its harbours ’” 
British ships-of-war. Subject to these restrictions, and to 
a proviso for the abolition by degrees of slavery—a proviso 
wretchedly weak in terms—the Company are authorised 
not only to exercise full sovereign rights, to make laws, to sell 
lands in perpetuity, and to grant monopolies of opium, tobacco 
salt, or other commodities, but, unless we misread certain. 
words, to conquer any other territory in “ that region.” This 
proviso is so important and so vague, than we quote the words 
of the Charter :— To acquire, and take by purchase, cession 
or other lawful means, other interests or powers in, over, a“ 
affecting the territories, lands, or property comprised in the. 
several grants aforesaid, or any interests, or powers whatever 
in, over, or affecting other territories, lands, or property in 
the region aforesaid ; and to hold, use, enjoy, and exercise the: 
same for the purposes and on the terms of this our Charter,” 
In fact, the Colonial Office has created a Sovereign Company 
of the old kind, with the right to levy armies, to impose 
taxes, and, subject to the general control of her Majesty’s. 
Government, to make war and peace. The powers of the old 
East India Company were never greater, even its old and 
dangerous right of recalling its Governor-General without the 
assent of the Crown being virtually conceded, by the proviso. 
that the assent of Government is necessary only to the new 
choice. 


This is a very great step for Government to have taken, 
and, in spite of the numerous precedents, we cannot deem it a 
wise one. It is, in the first place, the annexation of North 
Borneo, a new possession, sure to be extended, if history may be 
trusted, until we own the whole island, which is twice as large 
as France, and inhabited by at least three millions of people in 
every stage of civilisation, from the Malays of Sarawak, who sit 
on juries, to savages lower than the Veddahs or Andamanese. 
Does the country desire such an annexation? We say, “ No;” 
not because a conquest of that kind is immoral, for conquest, 
if we fully accept our responsibilities, may often be right; and 
not because our dominion would not be beneficial to the people, 
for it might be their regeneration ; but because we believe the 
powers of Great Britain, as she is at present organised, with no 
conscription, and an army in which every soldier costs £120 a 
year, to be already strained to cracking. Our responsibilities 
are already frightful. They cover a fifth of the entire human 
race, and perhaps a tenth of the habitable territory of the 
globe, in possessions terribly scattered, and liable to attack 
from a dozen first-class European and Asiatic Powers. This 
Charter directly increases those responsibilities, for, in spite 
of the Company’s powers, the new territory will be, in some 
main essentials, British. The officers of the new Army must 
be Englishmen, the cortrol of foreign affairs is vested in the 
British Government, and if the Company is defeated either in 
war or by an insurrection, the British Government must inter- 
vene. And if there is no danger of war, the danger of insur- 
rection will be serious. The Mussulmans are certain, sooner 
or later, to resent our rule; while it will be the in- 
terest of the Company to encourage a vast influx of Chinese, 
who are the only useful handicraftsmen and miners, and who 
may, if tempted, settle on the lands as cultivators. They are 
dangerous subjects when beyond the range of the steamers’ 
cannon, and within ten years may require to be watched by a 
mixed European and Indian force, which the Indian Empire 
may be in no position to spare. Rajah Brooke had to exterminate 
them, and our hold upon Singapore has, owing to the preten- 
sions of the Chinese Secret Societies, repeatedly depended on 
the Fleet. It may be alleged that the Fleet will be sufficient, 
but with China always more or less hostile, the greatest 
Russian fleet near Saghalien, Malaya to guard, the route 
to Australia to protect, the whole coast of India to 
watch, and ascendancy to maintain in the Red Sea, even the 
Fleet is in danger of being overtaxed. We do not want more 
work for it in Asia, any more than we want any more terri- 
tories to reduce into a paying civilisation. The Government 
may, of course, produce reasons of which we have no know- 
ledge, but they must be grave to justify a course which, if the 
late Government had pursued it, would have been angrily de- 
nounced by every Liberal journal in the country as a new 
illustration of the recklessness of the “ Forward” school. 

Nor, supposing it were agreed to annex Borneo, or North 
Borneo, can we approve the method of governing new posses- 
sions implied in the concession of this Charter? The East India 
Company proved a just though a slow legislating body, and the 
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Hudson Bay Company so governed Red Indians as to be the 


which they steadily approved ; but we cannot 
apr gh a a har like the British to delegate 
its power of legislation, and of creating Courts, and of appoint- 
ing Judges to a body over whose laws it does not reserve even 
a complete right of veto. The Secretary of State can veto, 
no doubt, if he is moved to do it, but his assent is not required, 
nor is it provided that any law shall be submitted to him as part 
of the regular procedure. That this has been done repeatedly, 
we admit, and that the British North Borneo Company will try 
to do justice, we also admit ; but still, such a Company must be 
thinking of profits first, must be inclined to compel labour, 
must be disposed to invest its agents with very dangerous 
powers. The secret history of the East India Company 
as a commercial company, buying and selling in India 
itself, has never been written, for its powers in that 
respect were swept away before the days of publicity, but we 
know enough to feel most reluctant to entrust a Trading Com- 
pany a second time with those immense opportunities of mis- 
conduct. English landlords are the best in the world, but we 
should be sorry to trust them with absolute power to make 
rent laws, to assess estates, and to use troops for the collection 
of rent. All these powers are conceded to this new Com- 
pany, which will operate in regions far beyond European 
ken, among dumb populations, and through agents of whom 
no one will know anything. Suppose, as is exceedingly 
probable, magnificent copper, lead, and plumbago mines 
are discovered in North Borneo, and worked by the Sove- 
reign Company, will the labourers who work them be really 
free, or practically compelled to work on through life for a 
fixed wage? Mr. Dent may be the most humane of men, and 
we all know Sir Rutherford Alcock, the second man in the 
Company, to be incapable of a cruelty ; but has a Government 
a right to trust such vast powers to any men whatever, with 
no guarantee except their individual characters? It seems to 
us that in so doing it 1s abnegating responsibility to an extent 
only excusable in times when the direct exercise of authority was 
so difficult that it produced more mischief than it relieved. 
If the machinery of a Company is considered useful, or 
if the ‘concessions’ of the Sultans are regarded as in 
some sense private property, and the Government is reluctant 
to assume them for itself, the Charter is a voluntary grant, and 
its price ought to have been the right of “ previous sanction ” 
on all laws, and the right to recall, without reason assigned, the 
“ principal representative ’’ of the Company. With less power 
than that the Government ought not to be contented, for 
without these two prerogatives, it may stand in the position 
of being compelled to put down an insurrection produced by 
misgovernment, which it had done nothing whatever to pre- 
vent. It is, probably, not yet too late to make these reserva- 
tions by a supplementary agreement; and we trust that this 
may be done before the meeting of Parliament, when, if Par- 
liament is allowed to act at all, we may be sure that the 
conduct of the Government in granting this Charter will be 
very fiercely criticised. We can hardly believe that the grant 
was ever very seriously considered, or that the India Office— 
to name only one department affected —has consented to the 
establishment of a new and independent opium monopoly, 
the profits of which will pass into private hands. That last 
concession seems, indeed, to us incredible, but there it is, in 
sub-clause 7 of section 15, in unmistakable words, “ The 
Company may farm out for revenue purposes the right to sell 
spirits, tobacco, opium, salt, or other commodities.” 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL METHOD. 


S a Controversialist, whether with tongue or pen, Mr. 
Gladstone has in some respects no superior, and hardly 

an equal, among his contemporaries. Certainly no man 
of our generation has at all approached some of his 
achievements in that field. It is admitted by both 
the Liberals and Conservatives of Italy, that his pamphlets 
on the misgovernment of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies were the main cause of the downfall of the 
Bourbon dynasty. It is admitted by everybody in this 
country that the rout of the Tory Party at the last election was 
chiefly due to the extraordinary vigour and versatility of the 
polemic which Mr. Gladstone had waged against Lord Becons- 
field’s Government for three years, How is it, then, that Mr. 
Gladstone, with all his rare power as a controversialist, contrives 
sometimes to leave on the public mind the impression of being 
worsted by comparatively feeble foes? How does it happen 
tha‘, when his case is absolutely impregnable, he lets his 





opponent off with what looks, to the uncritical eye, something 
very like the insignia of victory? We attribute this char- 
acteristic failing of Mr. Gladstone as a controversialist to two 
causes. Conscious of his own rectitude, he is not sufficiently 
careful, in small matters, not only to be right, but to make it 
evident to dull, or ignorant, or prejudiced understandings that 
he is right. The Ewelme Rectory appointment is a case in 
point. That appointment is still occasionally quoted as an 
illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Jesuitical ” or * casuistical ” 
tone of mind. As a matter of fact, there never was 
an appointment so transparently free from anything like 
underhand motives, The accusation was that Mr. Glad- 
stone had Jesuitically evaded the obligation of a statute, 
for the purpose of promoting a political supporter. It 
turned out that the new Rector of Ewelme was personally 
a total stranger to Mr. Gladstone, and was, in addition, an 
inveterate Tory, who had never given a Liberal vote in his life. 
The charge of having evaded a statute was equally fictitious, 
In the reign of James I. the Rectory of Ewelme was united to 
the Regius Profesgorship of Divinity at Oxford: and as the 
Professor of Divinity was obliged to be an Oxford man, it 
was decreed that the Rector of Ewelme should be an Oxford 
man. But during Mr. Gladstone’s previous Government the 
Rectory of Ewelme was severed from the Oxford Professorship 
of Divinity, and consequently from its connection with the 
University. There was, therefore, no reason why a Cambridge 
man, or, for that matter, a Dublin or Durham man, or even a 
literate, should not be made Rector of Ewelme. On the first 
vacancy Mr, Gladstone appointed a learned Cambridge man, 
in order to place him within reach of good libraries. If 
the matter had ended there, we should probably have heard 
nothing more about it. But Mr. Gladstone is himself 
an Oxford man, and from a sentimental feeling towards 
his own University, he recommended the new Rector of 
Ewelme to become a member of Oxford University by in- 
corporation. The cry of evading a statute was immediately 
raised, the truth being that the statute which was supposed 
to have been evaded, had been practically repealed by the Act 
which separated the Rectory of Ewelme fiom the Oxford Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity. When Mr. Gladstone made in the House 
of Commons the explanation which we have now summarised 
his assailants were silenced, and the Members for the Univer- 
sity, and, if we remember rightly, its Chancellor (Lord Salis- 
bury), confessed that Mr. Gladstone's vindication of himself 
wascomplete. But, as generally happens, the original aceusa- 
tion has stuck, and is still trotted out as an illustration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s crookedness of character. What it does illus- 
trate is Mr. Gladstone’s childlike simplicity,—his guileless 
unsuspiciousness of bad motives being attributed to him, 
when no shadow of any such motives has ever crossed his own 
mind, 

The second flaw in Mr, Gladstone’s character as a controver- 
sialist is that he has no sooner won a victory in a grand cause 
than he begins immediately to feel pity for the vanquished, 
and to be awed with the completeness of bis own success, 
As soon as the issue of the election in Midlothian was de- 
clared, he issued an address to the electors, in which he says: 
— The fight is fought, and won. Since this is so, I gladly, 
and as far as depends on me, once for all desist from any 
further reference to that indictment against the policy of the 
existing Administration which, encouraged by your patience, I 
have laboriously endeavoured to place before you. To arrest 
mischief has been my only object. Wecan well dispense with 
exultation in the hour of victory. Personally long engaged 
in the hottest of the conflict, I rejoice not only in the prospect 
of good to be accomplished by the accession of the Liberal 
leaders to power, but in the cessation of a controversy always 
on the verge of bitterness.’’ It was in the same spirit that he 
met the friendly and apologetic advances of Count Karolyi. 
His miscalled “ apology” to the Austrian Ambassador has 
been so misrepresented, that it is worth while to quote it 
verbatim :— 

“With respect to my animadversions on the foreign policy of 
Austria, in times when it was active beyond the border, I will not 
conceal from your Excellency that grave ap, rehensions had been 
excited in my mind lest Austria should play a part in the Balkan 
peninsula hostile to the freedom of the emancipated populations, and 
to the reasonable and warranted hopes of the subjects of the Sultan. 
These apprehensions were founded, it is trae, upon secondary 
evidence ; but it was not the evidence of hostile witnesses, and it 
was the best at my command. Your Excellency is new good enough 
to assure me that your Government has no desire whatever to 
extend or add to the rights it has acquired under the Treaty of 
Berlin, and that any such extension would be actually prejudicial 
to Austria-Hungary. Permit me at once to stute to your Excellency 
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that had I been in possession of such an assurance as I have now 
been able to receive, I never would have uttered any one of the words 
which your Excellency justly describes as of a painful and wounding 
character. Whether it was my misfortune or my fault that I was 
not so supplied, I will not now attempt to determine, but will at once 
express my serious concern that I should, in default of it, have been 
led to refer to transactions of an earlier period, or to use terms of 
censure which I can now wholly banish from my mind.” 

There is plainly no apology at all here. Mr. Gladstone says, 
in effect :—‘ I was led to believe, on good though secondary 
evidence, that Austria intended to push her frontier beyond 
the limits assigned her by the Treaty of Berlin. I now learn 
from your Excellency that the Austrian Government has no 
such intention. I am sorry the Austrian Government did not 
make that disclaimer sooner, for I should in that case have 
been spared the necessity of making the strictures which I 
thought it my duty to make on the foreign policy of Austria. 
In view of your Excellency’s explanation, however, I gladly let 
bygones be bygones.” It was, in fact, Mr. Gladstone, and not 
Count Karolyi, who scored in the correspondence. Up to Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Hands-off!” warning, the Austrian Government 
had, in the opinion of her allies, intimated its intention of 
going forward to Salonica. Lord Salisbury had on more than 
one occasion proclaimed Austria’s advance to Salonica, and 
possibly to Constantinople, as a logical consequence of the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia. Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
warning, coupled with his accession to power, extorted from 
the Austrian Government an official repudiation of this policy, 
and he could well afford to acknowledge that repudiation in a 
few polite phrases. But the courteous form of his letter to 
Count Karolyi enabled Mr. Gladstone’s enemies to misrepresent 
entirely its drift and meaning. 

The latest illustration which Mr. Gladstone has given of his 
proneness to give a fallen opponent, out of sheer generosity, a 
seeming controversial advantage, is in his recently-published 
correspondence with Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. Gladstone had 
said in Midlothian that Sir Bartle Frere “was the great 
authority for the proceedings of the Government in Afghani- 
stan,” and that “he supported the Indian policy of advance 
into Afghanistan.” But Sir B. Frere himself Mr, Gladstone 
characterised as ‘a man of high character and great ability,” 
and animated by “benevolent motives.” Sir B. Frere now 
positively denies that he was in favour of the Afghan policy 
of the late Government. “The only policy of advance into 
Afghanistan I ever advocated was an advance towards cordial 
and friendly relations between two nations,—England and 
Afghanistan.” The occupation of Quetta, he says, and that 
alone, “* was what I recommended in 1874.” Instead of con- 
fronting Sir B. Frere with his own words, and pinning him to 
the only interpretation which those words can grammatically 
and logically bear, Mr. Gladstone expresses himself ‘ naturally 
much gratified” to find that Sir Bartle repudiates the policy of 
the late Government, and he expresses his regret that he should 
have put upon Sir Bartle’s language a meaning which Sir Bartle 
himself now disclaims. Mr. Gladstone is careful, however, to 
close the correspondence by saying, “I conclude, then, by say- 
ing that I have not anything to retract.” Why, then, did he 
express any regret? We honestly wish that he had not done 
so. It has given his enemies a handle for charging him with 
having made an unfounded accusation, which he admits, but 
will not retract. The evident truth is that Mr. Gladstone was 
anxious to give Sir Bartle Frere the benefit of his own expla- 
nation of his language, but felt unable at the same time to 
retract the only construction of which that language was legi- 
timately capable. Sir Bartle Frere has wisely refrained from 
quoting the language which he used in. 1874-5. What he 
recommended in his Minutes of 1874-5 was not only the 
military occupation of. Quetta, but the “establishment of 
British officers” in the principal towns of Afghanistan, “and 
possibly at other places, such as Balkh, and some points 
between that and the Thibet frontier of Cashmere.” At the 
same time negotiations were to be opened, independently of 
Shere Ali, with his disaffected son, the Governor of Herat, 
with a view to the “ establishing permanently ” in that city, and 
in spite of the Ameer, “an intelligent and scientific military 
officer, with three or four good assistants, acquainted with all 
arms of the Service.” Regarded in this light,” says Sir 
Bartle Frere, “all the countries immediately around our 
border, from the Arabian Sea to the Chinese frontier—notably 
Beloochistan, Afghanistan, Cashmere, Nepaul, and Thibet— 
are necessarily regarded by us as bulwarks of our Indian 
Empire.” Consequently, “ our safest course is to meet” the 
Russians “ on the western frontier of Afghanistan,” “in all 
friendship, with every disposition to recognise the great work 





they are doing for civilisation and humanity in Central Asia 
and to aid them, by enabling them to deal with their neigh- 
bours on that frontier as a settled, civilised Power.” Sir Bartle 
Frere admits that this policy would be likely to give umbrage 
to the ruler of Afghanistan. What then? “TI would not 
break with him,” says Sir Bartle, “save in the last extremit 
and after all hope of continuing friendly relations had dis. 
appeared ; but I would clear for action, and give him un- 
equivocally to understand that we hold ourselves free to act as 
might seem best for our own interests.” How Sir Bartle Frere 
reconciles all this with his letters to Mr. Gladstone passes our 
comprehension. The policy which he now so indignantly repu- 
diates is the very policy which he recommended in 1874 and 
1875, and which Lord Lytton attempted to carry out, with 
such disastrous results. Why did Sir Bartle Frere withhold 
his non-natural explanation till his policy had borne its bitter 
fruit, and the constituencies had emphatically reprobated it ? 
Surely the English newspapers reached him at the Oape, and 
told him that he was held primarily responsible for the Afghan 
policy of the late Government by the British public long before 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches ? On the very day on 
which his celebrated Minute was published (October 18th, 1878), 
the Zimes, in a laudatory leading article, said of the Minute, 
“‘ That is what the Indian Government have done.” Sir Bartle’s 
advice “so exactly foreshadows all that tho Government have 
done, that they might safely put it forward as a summary of 
instructions, or a defence of their policy.” Sir Bartle Frere 
greatly errs if he imagines that his irrelevant correspondence 
with Mr, Gladstone will efface from the national memory the 
indelible record of his calamitous policy in Afghanistan and 
South Africa; and if he were wise, he would “ let sleeping 
dogs lie,” 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


rFNUE state of Ireland excites as much alarm among Liberals 

as it does among Tories,—perhaps, indeed, rather more, 
for while the Tories feel a certain distinct elation, as Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Colston dinner showed, at what they 
think the failure of the Liberal prescriptions for curing Irish 
disaffection, the Liberals feel that if these remedies had really 
failed, Liberalism itself would have in some degree failed with 
them. And in that view we heartily concur. If the Irish Land 
Act renders it, not more easy, but more difficult than before to 
rule Ireland justly, the Liberal creed, as well as the Liberal 
party, will suffer, and suffer justly, in the eyes of 
practical men, by the collapse. But the truth is that 
the very circumstance which has caused some of our 
greatest difficulties in doing justice to Ireland,—the cir- 
cumstance that we have to carry with us a double popular 
opinion, both British and Irish, in all that we do,—also dis- 
turbs our judgment of the result, and makes us unduly im- 
patient for fruits which it is not in the least reasonable to 
expect so soon. Politicians are all alive—a great deal too 
much alive—to the question how to justify to the English and 
Scotch constituencies what has been done. As Ireland does 
not at once begin to pay its just rent, as outrages go 
on, and multiply with the dark days, as the Sub-Com- 
missions get attacked on all sides,—on this side by the 
tenants for unjustly leaning to the landlords, on that side by 
the landlords for confiscating their property to their tenants, 
—those who are looking chiefly at the impression made on 
British constituencies fal] into an impatient despair, and begin 
to lose faith in the policy of justice. It is not the first time 
that such despair has been felt. The cry that “ All things 
continue as they were from the beginning of Creation” has 
been raised in greater crises than this, when a seed of great 
promise had been sown, and no sign even of the blade could 
be traced where it was most anxiously expected. Men are 
always in too great a hurry for the harvest, and forget 
how liberal Providence is in the use—or what we often 
think the waste—of time, for ripening all that is most 
fruitful. No doubt, many of us had hoped that the rent 
would he paid, and that the outrages would cease, as soon as 
the tenant-farmers began to look for justice. But when a 
large class had been encouraged to withhold rent, and half 
promised that they should pay no rent again, except the rent 
of the wild land, it is hardly likely that, pending the ultimate 
decisions of the Land Courts, and pending the question as to 
what would be done to enforce the payment of just rent when 
the just rent had been fixed, the farmers would anticipate the 
result by giving up, as they would think very prematurely, the 
attitude of injured beings waiting for justice, Delay in the 
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ment of rent after such a crisis was obviously to be ex- 

cted, Then, as to the outrages, it is not supposed by any 
well-informed person that the scoundrels who commit the 
outrages are to any considerable extent tenant-farmers at all, 
even of the poorest class. They are mostly, no doubt, 
labourers and idle persons, who have found the terrorising 
work suit them and pay them better than industry of any 
kind ; and till you cut off the source from which their supplies 
come, you will not cut off their agency of evil. In the case 
of the tithe war, the outrages continued for some time after 
the cause of the grievance had been removed ; and still more 
is it likely to be so now, when not only the chief disturb- 
ing element, the money raised to fument disturbance, | is 
present, but when the excitement caused by the revision 
of rents all over Ireland stimulates in the minds of 
all classes that social effervescence which, in the lowest 
class, takes the form of agrarian outrage. Not till the 
rents are for the most part settled, and the peasantry feel the 
steady pressure of fairer and reasonable contracts, and find the 
Administration prepared to enforce their performance of those 
contracts, can we hope to reap the advantages of acting justly 
to a people who sometimes almost seem to prefer even a de- 
fect of justice to that which neither exceeds nor falls short of 
exact equity. Till the popular fermentation is over, we shall 
not see what the result on the political mind of Ireland has 
been, And in our belief, the best thing that the Government 
can do in Ireland would be to get through the work to be 
done as thoroughly, efficiently, and as soberly as_possible,-—to 
keep as firm a hold as possible on the agents of disorder, to 
strengthen the law, if they must, but to strengthen it perma- 
nently,—say, by doing away with juries in the class of cases 
in which juries will not be guided by evidence, but not by the 
passing of any more exceptional or unconstitutional measures, 
and to reach as soon as possible the stage where the Irish 
farmers will learn that they cannot escape paying the new and 
fair rents, unless they are prepared to forfeit their tenancy, with 
its generally increased value and great additional security. 

For this purpose, there is, at least, one step for which we 
think the Government would do well to provide at once,—we 
mean the hearing of as many of the typical appeals by the 
Land Commission itself, as may be needful either, on the one 
hand, to satisfy the tenant-farmers that their new hopes are 
to be realised, or, on the other hand, to prevent those hopes 
from becoming too confident before they are dashed to the 
ground. We are told that some of the landlords are crying 
out that the Sub-Commissioners are lowering rents against 
all the equities of the case; while the tenant-farmers, on 
the other hand, in these very districts, are complaining bitterly 
that they have had nothing like justice. We do not say 
which of these assertions is true, or whether either of them 
is true. But we do say that it is most undesirable for the 
Irish tenant-farmer, in his present condition of mind, to be 
kept in uncertainty whether the Court of Appeal will increase 
or reduce his rent, or will sustain the judgment of the lower 
tribunal. No change for the better can be expected in Ireland, 
till the electric condition of the atmosphere subsides. And 
the electric condition will not subside while there is so much 
at issue, both administratively and legislatively. The first re- 
quisite for quiet is a re-establishment of order on the new basis. 
And for that purpose, nothing is more needful than the final 
judgment of the highest tribunal on all typical cases, and also ihe 
steady action of the lawin enforcing the revised contracts against 
both parties. The Land Court should be urged to give a hear- 
ing to the more important cases of appeal with as little delay 
as possible, And the Administration should begin as soon as 
may be to enforce the payment of rent, where the amount of 
the rent is undisputed, so that the Irish farmer may give up 
his dreams of both having his cake and eating it,—getting from 
the landlord all that it would be fair that the landlord should 
grant. to a good tenant, and then refusing all that a good 
tenant gives to his landlord. We entirely decline to believe 
that the Irish tenant-farmer is prepared to forfeit all that 
he has gaine] under the Land Act, in the vain hope of placing 
Mr. Parnell at the head of an Irish Republic which might 
confiscate the whole land of Ireland to the peasantry. 

But in the meantime, the English and Scotch constituencies 
must not fret because outrages do not cease and rents do 
not come in. If Rome was not built in a day, still less 
could Ireland be tranquillised in a day. It is the last country 
in the world to settle down quickly after a great social up- 
heaval such as has been going on there recently. It may well 
be that the Coercion Act does not work well. We never liked 
exceptional .and unconstitutional powers of this kind, and 
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always preferred a strengthening of the permanent law against 
agrarian outrage; for Ireland never really gets the good 
of an Act which is known to be temporary, and to stand 
in need of periodic renewal; or rather, if it does get the good 
of it, it gets a disproportionate set-off of ill, too. Every 
great Parliamentary struggle on such a measure is a reinocula- 
tion of disease; and every approach of the period when such 
an Act expires is a new source of danger. We sincerely hope 
that if the Government decide to take fresh powers, they will 
ask for permanent modifications of the criminal law, and not 
for short-lived arbitrary powers ; that they will see the neces- 
sity of putting an end to these prostrating Parliamentary con- 
flicts, and to these mischievous alternations of loss of power 
and of excessive accumulation of power at the seat of Govern- 
ment. After justice, steadiness and constancy are the two 
great needs for Ireland; and till we can secure them, we shall 
never know what a just policy has effected. Above all, let us 
not be impatient. Let us trust to the operation of principles 
which never grow old, and not chafe because the mischief 
which we were hundreds of years in doing, cannot be undone 
even in a generation. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS, 


OTHING of importance can, we imagine, be done in 
Germany for the next few weeks. The Chancellor 

has, we believe, secured at least the partial adhesion of the 
Ultramontanes, and may begin business with a majority 
very composite and untrustworthy, it is true, but still a 
majority. If he can secure a few Poles and Alsatians, he 
may pass some of his laws; but it is doubtful whether within 
the next few weeks he will seriously try. The truth is, every- 
thing in Berlin is in suspense. The Emperor, whether seriously 
ill or not, is so ill that his physicians will not allow him to 
be harassed by business; and the Emperor, in spite of Prince 
Bismarck’s ascendancy, is still the pivot of German politics. 
It will be most difficult without his fullest support to 
make any arrangement with Rome, if only because Rome 
makes its arrangements for long periods ; and the Chancellor 
may be compelled to wait till the recovery of his master— 
which is quite possible, his giant constitution being re- 
membered—or a new reign once more makes every- 
thing clear and durable. The Princ? must fret under 
the situation, for the result of the elections strikes him 
and Englishmen in very different ways. In this country there 
is a certain pleasure at seeing that Germany is alive, that Ger- 
man electors are not disposed to be effaced, and that they can, 
when needful, resist even the all-powerful Chancellor. But 
to Prince Bismarck the election must be more than a vexation, 
Not only is the Opposition more numerous and more deter- 
mined than ever, not only are the Ultramontanes, whom he 
dislikes—being himself in religious prepossessions very like 
the average English country gentleman—masters of the situa- 
tion, but the Social Democrats have shown that their strength 
is in no way diminished. They have lost one or two 
important seats to Progressists, but they have returned 
thirteen Members in all, against seven in the last Cham- 
ber; and it is believed that if Berlin is excluded, their 
mass vote will be found to be the heaviest they have 
ever polled. The Prince has been compelled to report to Parlia- 
ment that the repressive laws have not touched the root 
of this evil,—that is, that they have failed. The “revolu-~ 
tionary agitation ” still continues, pamphlets are still distri- 
buted, and “ efforts are stiJl made to corrupt the troops and’ 
seduce them from their allegiance.” It is necessary to renew 
the “ state of minorsiege” in Hamburg and Berlin for another 
year. All this, be it remembered, has occurred and is con- 
fessed after the Government has declared war upon the Social 
Democratic party, after it has seized their presses, imprisoned 
their editors and orators, and condemned them publicly as 
enemies of society and of the State. It has occurred, more- 
over, and is confessed, after Prince Bismarck has made a great 
endeavour to detach the pure Socialists from the Social Demo- 
crats, by expressing his willingness that the State should en- 
deavour to relieve directly a portion of the social misery, by 
contributing largely and compelling employers to contribute 
largely towards the support of the sick, the aged, the maimed, 
and the unemployed poor. The pledges in the Emperor's 
message are of the most exciting kind, and they were all 
known before the election. Prince Bismarck has even met the 
workmen and made these promises himself, and has had so 
much success that it is believed that the falling-off in the 
Liberal vote in Berlin is due to the momentary alliance of 
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the Socialists with his party. Nevertheless, the disaffection 
seems to the Chancellor as strong as ever. 

We see very little reason to distrust the sincerity of Prince 
Bismarck’s alarm, and he can hardly be misinformed. He wants, 
of course, a majority, and he has the Czsarist feeling that it 
is possible to attract the very lowest classes to the Throne; 
but he would never embarrass himself with stupendous and 
novel economic plans, or force through repressive laws, 
which offend the very classes he wants to attract, unless 
he saw, or imagined he saw, some grave reason for alarm. 
Nothing can be stronger than the external aspect of the Ger- 
man Monarchy. The Parliament votes everything necessary 
for the Administration, which is, for its purposes, organised 
like a machine. The Army is irresistibly strong. There is 
nothing approaching to popular resistance to the Government, 
which does with ease whatever it pleases in the way of 
repression. Even the fear of assassination, though it is still 
great, has comparatively died away, till Prince Bismarck 
travels about at discretion in fair security. There would 
seem to be little more reason for making Socialism the pivot 
of politics, as it certainly was made in the Emperor’s message, in 
Germany than in France ; yet one of the boldest men in the 
world, who is carefully informed from every district, not only 
declares that the State is threatened—which he might do 
merely to make men Conservative—but risks defeat, in order 
to raise funds with which, as he thinks, he may remove one 
of the causes of popular discontent. Whether his measure 
would or would not remove it, is no part of the question. 
He thinks so, and thinks it so strongly, that he runs great 
risks and encounters excessive annoyances in order to carry 
his purpose, and change the Social-Democratic dislike of the 
State into reliance on the State for aid. 

There must be something in the general situation of 
Germany patent to the Government, though hardly percepti- 
ble to foreigners, which is not “ sound,” from a Conservative 
statesman’s point of view, and it is a matter of the highest 
interest to discover what that is. The explanation always 
accepted in this country does not, we confess, quite content us. 
The 7Zimes, in particular, is never tired of repeating that the 
pressure of the Military system is too great, that the terrible 
German discipline amounts to slavery, and that the ex- 
pense of the Army, cheap as it is for its size, crushes 
the people. That is all in a way true, but is it a 
sufficient truth? The electors all over the country, the 
Socialist workmen, the readers and disseminators of “ incen- 
diary pamphlets,” are not boys liable to the conscription, like 
the emigrants to America, but men who have passed through 
the Army and are proud of it, and allow their members to 
vote all that it requires. The conscription may be detested, 
but we cannot forget that nobody proposes its abolition, that 
no vote for the Army is refused, and that when the Prussian 
Parliament was fighting the Crown for years upon the military 
issue, the popular demand was only for a reduction of the 
term of active service from three years to two. The dis- 
content seems wider and deeper than the conscription would 
alone explain. If Prince Bismarck is right in saying 
that National Liberals, Progressists, Secessionists, and Social 
Democrats differ only in degree of discontent—and that 
must be partially true—a majority of Germans must be op- 
posed to the present order of things, and they certainly are 
not prepared to meddle seriously with the military system. 
What, then, is it that so galls them? The want, say many 
Englishmen, of self-government; but, again, is that explana- 
tory? After all, Prince Bismarck does not legislate or tax 
without Parliament, nor is it yet certain that if the united 
popular parties would embody their desires in Bills, he would 
advise the very extreme course of vetoing them by royal 
authority. The evil, say another set of observers, is economic. 
So poor is the country, so great is the rise of prices, and so 
heavy is taxation, that everybody is more or less in pecuniary 
distress, There is a great desire for civilisation, accompanied 
wwith a positive inability to pay for it, illustrated by the fact 
that in prosperous German towns able Professors give careful 
lessons at 1s. 6d. per hour. There are millions in this 
country,” writes a German statesman, “ who are living on 
black bread and thin beer,” a state of things he did not regret, 
‘because it made the Army possible. But then that always 
was so in Germany, where in most districts the peasant, unlike 
his rival in France, though industrious, has to struggle with 
a very unkindly soil and poverty-stricken markets. The pres- 


sure has not been very greatly increased, though, no doubt, 
taxes have risen, the general evil being rather that the severe 
Prussian taxation now falls everywhere, than that this taxation 








itself has become unendurable. It is heavy, for so poor a people; 
but the increased expenditure of the ten years has not been 
greater than the French indemnity, which must have gone 
somewhere. What one wants to account for is the new suffer. 
ing, or the new idea, or the new passion, which must have 
arisen, before we can account, in the face of immense external 
successes, for the general increase of discontent, and the particu. 
lar increase of discontent so deep that those who feel it approve 
dreamy suggestions like a “ liquidation of society,” and do not 
disapprove plans which involve in principle, at all events, a 
violent redistribution of property, on the theory of payment, 
not by work, but by the worker’s need. Without attempting to 
define precisely how Socialism and Democracy fine off into each 
other in Germany, it is safe to say that the German Social. 
Democrat, though galled by no external defeat, and though 
in a kind of way admiring the recent history of his country, 
is ready to risk revolution, rather than go on as he is, 
That would be intelligible enough, if anything had changed 
much for the worse; but that is not proved. German 
manufactures were never more lively, German commerce 
never more active, and if German agriculture is suffering, 
it is hardly conscious of it, the purely agricultural districts 
being also the most Conservative. It is possible that an 
Arthur Young or a Mr, Caird travelling through Germany 
might report that the population is increasing, the taxation 
pressing harder, and the land becoming exhausted from over- 
culture ; and if those things were going on together, they would 
account for much. But this is as yet a mere guess, not justi- 
fied by any sufficient information. It is difficult not to suspect 
that the slow filtering-down of education now so universal, 
combined with the rousing events of the last ten years, and 
the defeat of the hope of universal prosperity which followed 
the distribution of the indemnity, and the envy excited 
in the soldiery by the sight of French comfort, and 
the incessant communication with America, so much 
greater even than in England, have altered the tem- 
per of the people, and given them, instead of their old 
patience, a fierce desire for immediate temporal improvement. 
We see that in Ireland; and the German peasants are often 
nearly as poor. If that is the case, and Prince Bismarck 
has to deal with thoughts, and aspirations, and convictions, 
rather than with material facts alone, he will fail, even more 
completely than he has failed heretofore, in his experiments in 
internal legislation. He crushes material enemies, but he does 
not fight spectres well. 





MR. COURTNEY AT LISKEARD. 


th Mr. Courtney’s thoughtful address to the Liberal Work- 

ing Men’s Association at Liskeard, he brought out with 
a touch of originality the distinctive defects of the richer and 
the poorer classes, in dealing with political questions. What 
the rich need, he said, is a stimulns to their conscience, a 
stimulus to enable them to leave the timid point of view of 
one whose whole happiness depends upon his circumstances, 
and to look at political matters as questions of pure right and 
wrong. What the poor want is self-restraint, to enable them to 
calculate the means as well as select the ends, to enable them to 
see how difficult the right end often is of attainment, how much 
effort and sacrifice and patience it will require, and how childish 
it would be to fall into depression or ill-humour, because it 
turns out impossible to obtain the result desired within the 
limits which their own imaginations had assigned. The rich, 
he says, have time and leisure enough to think carefully, but 
they do not think carefully with the right sympathies. They 
are subject to a “ fatty degeneration of the conscience,” which is 
due, perhaps, to the identification of their fears and hopes with 
the status quo ; and so they are unable to apply their careful 
thought to the right point,—to the welfare of the great 
majority of the community. Working-men, on the other 
hand, carry, as it were, their life in their hands. They are 
“detached” from all this store of earthly goods which so 
biases the hopes, and they see more easily and clearly what 
ought to be desired. But they judge far less adequately of the 
difficulty of obtaining what they desire. They get impatient 
at the first disappointment. They are easily confused by the 
fallacies of class pleas, and they often fall into the net of 
interested advocates of such causes as, for instance, Protec- 
tion. Mr. Courtney showed how many Democratic States 
have adopted protective tariffs—and not a few of these 
even of late years,—and he justly remarked that this 
shows the want of careful thought and of intellectual self- 





restraint on the part of the democracies which fell so easily 
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into these pitfalls. But Mr. Courtney is not content with 
this general warning. He goes on to say that there is one 
especial temptation to the working-class (of which, as we need 
hardly remark, aristocracies and plutocracies know nothing), and 
that is the temptation to pin their faith to a great man, and 
merge their individual convictions too much in his leadership. Mr. 
Courtney’sillustrations were the all-importance of M. Gambetta 
to the French democracy, of Prince Bismarck to the German 
democracy, and of Mr. Gladstone to the English democracy. 
Mr, Courtney, of course, denies that he wishes to detract in 
any way from the real merit of Mr. Gladstone. Only he is 
afraid that his name is becoming of too much weight in politics, 
and that his resignation would leave the Liberals disorganised, 
and likely to break to pieces. 

Of course, there is some truth in the statement that the 
working-class are apt to supplement their own deficien- 
cies as thinkers, and as critics of the administrative diffi- 
culties which impede the path of statesmanship, by 
confiding absolutely in the judgment of the ablest states- 
man known to them in whose patriotism and sympathies 
they can put implicit trust. But is not this rather a great 
set-off against that want of education and want of self- 
restraint, on which Mr. Courtney had previously dilated, than 
an aggravation of it? It is the statesman’s duty to take 
care that no false step is taken in pursuing a good end; and 
it cannot be any one else’s. It would be simply impossible 
for the people to judge as well of the means to be taken, as 
they do of the end to be gained. Imagine for a moment the 
vanity of working-men attempting to form a separate judg- 
ment on the details of the Irish Land Act! Would it 
not be a strange act of conceit for an ordinary artisan 
to attempt it? What, then, can be better than to 
choose a leader carefully for such tasks, and to trust him 
well? By that means, they place the responsibility where it 
ought to be, and yet back the responsibility with full power. 
Where is the fauit in the state of mind of a democracy 
which says ?—“ This is the leader we can trust best ; where 
we approve his aims, we will accept his methods; he is a 
much better judge of political method than we, and we intend 
to defer to his judgment in relation to all that minute 
machinery of politics of which we are no good judges.” If 
all democracies had trustworthy leaders, and would trust 
them, they would find Democracy a much better form of 
government than it at present is. We can hardly imagine 
a form of government which would work worse than a 
democracy consisting of such units as, let us say, the 
Member for Liskeard, and resolute not to permit any leader 
to override their individual judgment on anything. The trust in 
a good leader is the organising, not the disorganising, force, 
the force which alone renders a democracy safe. But no doubt 
this trust goes beyond what is safe, and becomes a great peril, 
where the leader is so popular that he can at will dictate his 
own aims to the people, as well as the best means by which 
these aims should be carried out. 

And this is the real test of the weakness or strength 
which a great name lends to a democracy. It is a weak- 
ness where the people accept implicitly any object their 
leader suggests to them, almost without criticising it. It is 
a strength, and nothing but a strength, where the people 
will not be led aside by their leader to do what they think 
wrong, but will trust him implicitly to choose for them 
the best means of doing what they think right. Which of 
the two is it in Mr. Gladstone’s case? We should have said 
the latter, and the latter only. If Mr. Gladstone were to 
advise the passing of a law imposing a distinctly theological 
test for Members of Parliament, would the Liberals accept the 
proposal, or would it break Mr. Gladstone’s spell over them ? 
We feel no manner of doubt that it would break his spell. If 
Mr. Gladstone were to propose the complete suppression of the 
Irish representation in Parliament, and the government of 
Ireland by Commission from England, we believe that, too, 
would break his spell. Nay, if he had shown any of that 
desire to confiscate the Irish landlords’ property which Lord 
Salisbury attributed to him, that, too, would, we think, have 
broken his spell. Mr. Gladstone’s judgment weighs everything 
with the English Liberals, where the question is one of how to 
do what is just. We do not believe that it would weigh a 
feather, if the Liberals once got it into their heads that he 
wanted to do what was unjust. And if that be so, the power 
of Mr. Gladstone’s name over English Liberals is wholly 
advantageous, and not in the least degree a power which 
usurps the true function of popular conviction. 








THE POPE AND ENGLAND. 


‘HE appointment of a Minister to the Vatican is not, as a 
party question, a matter of the first importance. For 
good or for evil, the new Electoral body is much more careless 
about religious politics than the old one ; is comparatively in- 
attentive to the Churches, elects, as we saw at Berwick, a can- 
didate it likes, even though he is a Catholic, and is fighting 
out the Irish struggle without so much as mentioning the 
religion of the Irish majority. A Nuncio in London would 
have appalled the Ten-pounder, but the Householder would 
look on him very much as he looks on the Chinese Ambas- 
sador or the Japanese Minister, as a new and semi-comic, semi- 
picturesque figure added to the West-End. The controversy 
on the subject does, however, interest certain very respect- 
able classes, and we want to ask them why on this matter 
they allow prejudice to overcome not only reason, but interest, 
in so very foolish a way. Why do they dislike the idea of 
renewing the English communication with the Pope? It 
must be remembered that up to 1871 there always was one. 
Till the accession of Queen Victoria, the Hanoverian Envoy in 
Rome always represented the King of Great Britain, as well as 
the Elector or King of Hanover; and after her accession, the 
ablest member of the Mission to Florence or Naples was 
always sent to Rome, and regarded as Chargé d’Affaires at 
the Roman Court. So important was this Mission deemed, 
that its occupant was most carefully selected, and both Lord 
Lyons and Mr. Odo Russell earned the confidence of the Foreign 
Office by their conduct in that capacity. After the disappear- 
ance of the Temporal Power, the British Government, in order 
to emphasize its recognition of Italy, withdrew its Agent from 
the Vatican, but his absence was found inconvenient, the 
Italian Government now cares nothing about the matter, and 
the Foreign Office, though it has neither sent nor intends to 
send any Mission to the Vatican, would be very glad if it could 
do so without so much discussion. What is the real objection 
of the Evangelical middle-class to the renewal of the old 
relation ? 

We suppose it is substantially this. That class holds that, 
in recognising the Bishop of Rome as something more than a 
Bishop, as, in fact, an exceptionally powerful and highly-placed 
ecclesiastical personage, the British Government does in some 
degree acknowledge his pretensions, and helps to keep up in 
the world what the objectors regard as a spiritually dangerous 
illusion. They think that the claim of the Papacy to a world- 
dominion helps its authority, where it has any; and that the 
duty of the British Government, being Protestant, is to depre- 
ciate that authority, so far as it may. While the Pope was a 
King, they argue, there was, no doubt, a complexity, very well 
met by the indirect or informal Mission ; but now that he has 
lost his dominion, there is no further excuse for Envoys to 
his Court. The Pope is a Bishop, and to treat him as any- 
thing higher is to concede to him at least a Primacy in the 
Christian world, which, to men who regard his pretensions as 
soul-destroying, is obnoxious. They do not go the length of 
saying that it is a wicked thing to do, but they hold it to be an 
unadvisable and “ inconsistent ’ thing, a derogation from the 
attitude of protest against Rome, which history and conviction 
alike impose upon the English people. 

We think our opponents will acknowledge that we have 
stated their plea fairly, and we meet it by asking them whether 
it can ever be either wise or moral to deny a fact which the 
man who denies it thoroughly recognises as true. As a fact, 
the Bishop of Rome differs from every other Bishop in this,— 
that he has a very considerable influence over the conduct of 
a considerable number of millions of her Majesty’s subjects. 
The Irish Catholics, the French Canadians, the whites of the 
Mauritius, the Maltese, the Portuguese and Catholic natives 
of India, and the English Catholics, all think—very foolishly, 
but they think—that on those important questions in which 
religion and politics are confused, questions involving 
education, marriage, burial, and the righteousness of certain 
Associations, the Bishop of Rome is the divinely appointed 
referee. They may not obey his decision; but if he gives 
one with certain formalities, they think they ought to obey 
it. Upon some of these questions, which are matters of 
faith, the Bishop of Rome is not free, and representations to 
him are useless, for he can only decide one way; but the 
great majority are matters of discipline on which he is free, 
and is greatly influenced by circumstances and care for 
pleasant relations between his Church and average opinion. 
And on all questions whatsoever, this referee requires to be 
put in possession of the facts. Now, can it be either wise or 
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right for a Protestant Government, out of a traditional dis- 
like, to help a man in such a position to decide wrongly,—for 
that is what the refusal of a Mission means? Take, for 
example, the question of burial. A law of burial is passed by 
the Government of the Canadian Dominion. The Bishops of 
Lower Canada say it is an un-Christian law, and their flocks, 
extremely irritated, shoot the officials who try to carry it out. 
The Government finds that the law is obeyed by Catholic 
Bishops in France, and, when the question is referred to the 
Pope, desire to bring that cardinal fact strongly to his notice. 
Is it wrong to do that? Would it be wrong, if the Pope were 
indeed Antichrist, or the Khalif, or the Dalai Lama, or 
Brigham Young? Or take the far greater question of 
Secret Societies. A dangerous Society arises in Ireland, or 
Malta, or among the Catholics of South India, or in 
the British Army, and the Catholic Bishops declare it 
bad. The members assert that the Society is not ‘ secret,” in 
the Catholic sense, and appeal to Rome. The British Govern- 
ment, which has been alarmed by the Society, is aware that 
another body imbedded in it takes a special oath, and desires 
to bring that fact secretly to the knowledge of the Pope, an 
occurrence which, we have read somewhere, actually happened 
some years since. Is it wicked or derogatory to tell the Pope 
that cardinal fact, in such a way as to convince him? Or if 
it is not wicked to tell him, why is it wicked to tell him 
in the only way which he thinks courteous? Is it really the 
moral duty of the British Government, when endeavouring 
to enlighten Antichrist, to begin the work of educa- 
tion with a spiteful little kick? If there are Pro- 
testants in the world, we are Protestants; but we can- 
not see the reasonableness of such a belief,—see, instead, that 
the Government which, under such circumstances, does not 
send a Mission to the Pope, is neglecting its first duty towards 
its own misguided subjects. Questions of this kind are per- 
petually cropping up, sometimes involve consequences of the 
most serious and even dangerous kind, and are not, as the 
Standard appears to believe, confined to Ireland. We are not 
at liberty to relate the story, but in 1858 or 1859 the deter- 
mined support of the Catholic Vicar-General in Bengal was of 
the very last importance to the Government of India. 

But if we send a Mission, we must receive one. Well, why 
not? If the Bishop of Rome possesses the influence we state—an 
influence which no one who knows either politics or the world 
denies—why should not the British Government hear what he 
has to say, through his own messenger? We hear what everybody 
else has to say, bad or good, whatever his religion, or whatever his 
morality. Suppose Brigham Young had become independent, 
as he once thought of becoming, and the Mormons of Eng- 
land numbered thousands, and we wanted to know what 
Brigham Young's opinions were on certain laws, would the 
Foreign Office object to receive his representative because 
Brigham claimed to be a Prophet? Do we object to Prince 
Lobanoff, because his master is Supreme Patriarch of the Holy 
Orthodox Church in Russia; or if Greek Christians of that 
Church were scattered in millions over British dominions, would 
Lord Granville object to an Envoy from the Supreme Synod ? 
Suppose, as is quite possible, an Arab Khalif starts up, obtains 
the supreme religious authority in Islam, and can make India 
easy to hold or untenable for Infidel rulers, shall we object to 
receive his chief Ulema? Yet wherein lies the difference, ex- 
cept that the Pope is a Christian, as the Queen is, and on all 
important points teaches the precise morality accepted through- 
out the United Kingdom? It seems to us that in objecting to 
relations with Rome, Protestants are neglecting their own 
duties, and postponing their own interests, out of a mere preju- 
dice which has absolutely no basis in common-sense, in history, 
or in the principles of Protestantism. 








THE “ECCENTRICITIES” OF THE RICH. 
HE account of Welbeck published in the Times of Tuesday 
bears curious evidence to the strength of one English 
popular impression. So deep is the belief in this country in the 
sensibleness and, as it were, the righteousness of the usual mode 
of life, that any one who departs from it, even if he be a Duke 
and a tenfold millionaire, is liable to be suspected of being 
slightly insane. The late Duke of Portland was, from many 
points of view, a man whom most Englishmen would consider 
creditable to his order. Inheriting very large estates anda 
great London property, he managed both with perfect success, 
with great judgment, and with most unusual and right-minded 
liberality. We have heard that in Nottinghamshire he never 
voluntarily evicted a tenant, and in London he absolutely refused 








to avail himself of the extreme rights he possessed, and renewed 
leases on terms which made holdings under him valuable 
properties, and at one time produced quite a crop of speculators 
in “ remnants ” of leases on the Portland Estate. Had he pushed 
his rights over his vast property, as the Duke of Bedford, for 
example, is now pushing his, he might have added fifty thousand 
a year to his income; but he always refused, contenting himself 
as leases fell in with insisting on slight improvements, usually 
beneficial, and a most moderate addition to his ground. 
rent. The surplus of his income, which was large—for, 
although he had not, as the Times says, £400,000 a year, 
we can trace in Domesday Book, in our own collection of wills, 
and in other sources, more than £250,000 per annum—he in- 
vested in landed estates, usually in the far North, where 
capitalists like him can still buy land in large blocks, and where 
improvements in the way of communication directly increase 
possible rentals. He read much, built much, planted much, and 
was so far from being without ordinary intellectual interests, 
that he had made a study of his family history, knew where 
most of its manuscript archives were, and would put himself en- 
tirely out of his way, even break his rule of seclusion, to supply 
materials for lives of relatives, like Lord W. Bentinck the 
Viceroy, or Lord George Bentinck the politician. Nevertheless, 
he had “ ways,” and these were so unusual that half the people 
who heard of them set down the Duke as insane; and the 
obvious preoccupation of the Times’ reporter at Welbeck 
is to show that he was only “eccentric.” We should 
doubt if he was even that, or if, but for the scale on 
which the Duke did things—a scale by no means pre- 
posterous, as was shown by the state of his fortune at his 
death—the idea would ever have been started. The chief proof 
of his insanity was that he did not love gregariousness as most 
Englishmen do, but had a love for seclusion such asa few other 
Englishmen have. Whether, as the world believed, he was 
liable to attacks of eczema which made him fancy himself re- 
pulsive, whether he disliked the society of equals—the commonest 
of foibles—or whether he had lived through some painful 
history, the world did not know, and it is of no matter 
to the question. What is certain is that he liked a secluded 
life, hated to be addressed, thought the presence of servants 
worrying, and, so far as he could, lived exclusively among 
people who were interested in carrying out the enterprises 
which interested himself. There was nothing preposterous 
in those enterprises, though their vastness of scale made men 
doubt if their designer could be sane. If a retired tradesman 
from Regent Street, with £10,000 a year and a passion for 
seclusion, had done the same things in a suburban villa with 
twenty acres of ground, nobody would have wondered very much. 
People would have thought him foolish and whimsical, but that 
is all. The subterranean covered ways at Welbeck are vast and 
expensive, and therefore “ eccentric;” but they are the same in 
idea as the thick, close hedges with which scores of amateur 
gardeners “plant out” their private walks. They want 
to be unobserved. The huge structures—library, riding- 
school, winter-garden, and so on—which perplex the visitor 
to Welbeck are nothing in their essence but the whims of a 
rich man, with the “passion for bricks and mortar” strongly 
on him, and a desire to put into his buildings an element of the 
weirdly original, which the Duke secured by making them sub- 
terranean. The passion for seclusion can hardly have been the 
motive for that, for seclusion can be obtained above ground, by 
admitting light through clerestorys, as perfectly as under the 
earth. The Duke of Portland must have loved eerie effects, 
just as the builders of the hundred “ Follies” round London 
love heavy, or light, or Japanese effects; or, in one case we 
recollect, an effect as of blue porcelain. There was no 
madness in that, but only wilfulness, and perhaps some- 
thing of perverted taste, such as we see constantly among 
collectors. As much light was required, a subterranean 
library was a structure involving a new difficulty, and 
the difficulty was part of the pleasure. Anybody can 
have grapes in October. The immense scale of the ex- 
penditure makes its result striking, but the Duke did not ruin 
himself, as one Irish Peer is said to have done in building a 
park wall; and income for income, probably threw away less 
than many a cit who makes his family miserable for vears 
with hordes of workmen, and then muddles away money 
on forcing-houses which no successor will keep up for a day. 
Sydney Smith’s father passed his whole life in such work, 
making and abandoning nineteen places, and remained 
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as sane as his son, who was the sanest of mankind, 
and used his constructive energies to build cheaply. There is 
a gentleman alive now upon whose track it is good-fortune to 
come, for he buys a house in a pretty scene, spends £20,000 
upon making it the perfection of comfort, and then flits, sell- 
ing the place, if needful, at its original cost price. A far 
greater proof of insanity is the fact, if it be a fact, recorded by 
the Times, that the Duke had daily four quarts of malt liquor 
drawn for himself, and never drank any ; but then one would like 
to know where that beer went. Was it an old perquisite, which 
the Duke, out of kindliness, would not disturb? or was it the 
very ale used, as the reporter mentions, to soak the oaken 
floors till they attained a speciai shade of colour. -The 
whole belief of the public about the Duke was, in fact, due 
to the unusualness of the desire for seclusion among persons of 
great rank, and the scale on which the Duke gratified his tastes, 
as compared with the scale on which men with a hundredth 
part of his income would have gratified theirs. 

The wonder about millionaires is, not that they should be 
sometimes eccentric, but that they are usually so ordinary. 
Power turns all heads more or less, and the absence of resistance 
developes wilfulness, till, as we often see in the East, it becomes 
monstrous caprice. Now, there is no power in modern times which 
is so like executive volition as that of the millionaire,—of the 
man, we mean, with a really great fortune to use outside his usual 
wants. He has only to will strongly enough to draw his cheque, 
and all mankind is eager to carry out his wishes. Architects, 
builders, gardeners in hundreds, workmen in tribes, are only 
too glad that he has been graciously pleased to will. If he is 
a European, there is hardly anything he cannot obtain, and even 
time may, with adequate expenditure, be made to give way. It is 
supposed that the one thing unattainable is a park if there are no 
trees; but Louis XLV. created a park in a bare plain, with old 
trees and verdure and silent glades, in a few weeks, though at 
a cost which, it is said, daunted even him. The very rich man 
must know this quite well, must be aware that there is in him 
a potentiality of patronage greater than that of most Ministers, 
must recognise his own capacity for sudden and unexplained 
acquisition; yet millionaires very rarely do anything which at 
all interests the world, or rouses its horror of the unusual. 
They are a little obstinate, sometimes, about “ making ”’ places. 
They will spend unheard-of sums in perfecting an interior, 
which would be far more perfect were much less money wasted. 
They will collect, at great cost, something which, when col- 
lected, interests no one but themselves. But they very rarely 
do anything that is striking or magnificent, or even exception- 
ally odd. Nobody in our days feeds horses out of gold, as Nero 
did; though one man did build a set of pigsties of polished 
mahogany,—and kept them polished, too. There is, we believe, 
one noble in Europe whose daily dinner is served in Spain as if 
he were present, though he is absent in Russia; but that, 
though it seems so bizarre, is not really exceptional. Scores of 
men keep up places in such a condition that if they 
arrived without notice all would be ready, though they know, 
as well as they know anything, that they are not going there. 
The readiness gratifies some internal desire to be free upon the 
subject of going or not, and the money is not regarded. Such 
freaks pass unnoticed, unless the whim costs something which 
men with ordinary incomes think great, and then the spenders 
are pronounced half-cracked. Some of our readers know what 
it costs to keep a steam yacht in harbour in such a condition 
that on receipt of a telegram steam can be got up, yet 
that is done in more than one or two cases. It is or 
may be atrocious waste, but it no more indicates mental 
aberration than the boat of the retired tradesman which 
is always painted, and washed, and ready, though nothing 
would induce its proprietor to enter it. The pressure of the 
Usual, is felt by the millionaires as much as by everybody else, 
perhaps more so, because they have in our modern society such 
a dislike to be conspicuous, and such a self-distrust of their own 
capability to be original. It will be from America, where for- 
tunes are vast and individuality respected, that we shall before 
long import millionaires with genuinely savage wills, whose 
caprices in brick and mortar will make those of the Duke of 
Portland seem very tame. 





DR. WARD ON THE DIVINE PRE-MOVEMENT. 
E have always recognised in Dr. Ward—the author of 
“The Ideal of a Christian Church,” which more than 
a gencration ago made such a stir at Oxford, and till very 





recently the editor of the Dublin Review—one of the ablest 
and clearest of the philosophical thinkers of the day. Little 
as we agree with his not merely Roman Catholic, but peculiarly 
Ultramontane theology, we believe that he has done more ser- 
vice to the cause of true philosophy in England than any 
thinker of the day, unless we except Dr. Martineau, who, indeed, 
has it in his power to do far more than he has actually done, in 
the sense at least of having given to the public, for English 
psychology and metaphysics. But greatly as we esteem Dr. 
Ward’s writing, we question whether he has ever published 
anything weightier and more effective than a pamphlet which 
has just appeared,—republished from the Dublin Review of 
fourteen years ago, on “Science, Prayer, Free-will, and 
Miracles.”** It would be impossible for us, of course, in a 
newspaper article, to deal with the whole of this remarkable 
paper; and, indeed, we only contemplate touching what Dr. 
Ward says of the scientific view of the uniformity of Nature 
in relation to that Provideutial view of the Universe with 
which it is supposed to be more or less inconsistent. No one 
can deny that Dr. Ward states the primdé facie view of the 
unreasonableness of prayer with sufficient clearness and energy, 
in the following hypothetical argument against it :— 

“Your country is visited with famine or pestilence, and you sup- 

plicate your God for relief. Your only child lies sick of a dangerous 
fever; and as a matter of course you are frequent in prayer. You 
are diligent, indeed, in giving her all the external help you can; but 
your chief trust is avowedly in God. Yon entreat him that he will 
arrest the malady and spare her precious life. What can be more 
irrational than this ? Would you pray, then, for a long day in Decem- 
ber? Would you pray that in June the sun shall set at six o’clock ? 
Yet surely the laws of fever are no less absolutely fixed than those of 
sunset ; and were the case otherwise, no science of medicine could by 
possibility have been called into existence. The only difference 
between the two cases is, that the laws of sunset have been 
thoroughly mastered; whereas our knowledge as to the laws of 
fever, though very considerable, is as yet but partial and incomplete. 
The ‘abstract power of prediction,—as Mr. Stuart Mill calls it,— 
this is the one assumption, in every nook and corner of science. All 
scientific men take for granted—when they cease to do so they will 
cease to be scientific men—that a person of superhuman and ade- 
quate intelligence, who should know accurately and fully all the 
various combinations and properties of matter which now exist, 
could predict infallibly the whole series of future phenomena. He 
could predict the future course of weather or of disease, with the 
same assurance with which men now predict the date of a coming 
eclipse. Pray God all day long—add fasting to your prayer, if you 
like, and let all your fellow-Christians add their prayer and fasting to 
yours—in order that the said eclipse shall come a week earlier: do 
you suppose you will be heard? Yet the precise date of an eclipse 
is not more peremptorily fixed by the laws of nature, than is the pre- 
cise issue of your daughter’s fever. You do not venture to doubt 
speculatively this fundamental doctrine of science; in our varions 
scientific conversations, my friend, you have always admitted it. 
But, like a true Englishman, you take refuge in an illogical com- 
promise. You assume one doctrine when you study science; and 
another, its direct contradictory, when your child falls ill. And yet 
Iam paying you too high a compliment: for you do not profess that 
this latter doctrine is true; you do not profess that your prayer to 
God is reasonable, or can possibly be efficacious : your only defence is, 
that your reason is mastered and overborne by the combined effect 
of your religious and your parental emotion. As though you could 
please God—if, indeed, there be a Personal God at all—by acting in 
a manner which your reason condemns.” 
Well, the answer to this difficulty is given in a passage of some 
humour—and our readers may be surprised to hear that there 
is a good deal of humour in Dr. Ward,—in which he propounds 
for us the view which philosophical mice imprisoned in a piano, 
or some more complicated instrument of the same kind, might 
be likely to take of “the laws of Nature,” as represented by the 
sounds and vibrations of these instruments :— 


“We begin, then, with imagining two mice, endowed, however 
with quasi-human or semi-human intelligence, enclosed within a grand 
pianoforte, but prevented in some way or other from interfering with 
the free play of its machinery. From time to time they are de- 
lighted with the strains of choice music. One of the two considers 
these to result from some agency external to the instrument; but 
the other, having a more philosophical mind, rises to the conception of 
fixed laws and phenomenal uniformity. ‘Science as yet,’ he says, 
‘is but in its infancy ; but I have already made one or two important 
discoveries. Every sound which reaches us is preceded by a certain 
vibration of these strings. The same string invariably produces the 
same sound; and that louder or more gentle, according as the vibra- 
tion may be more or less intense. Sounds of a more composite char- 
acter result when two or more of the strings vibrate together; and 
here, again, the sound produced, as far as I am able to discover, is 
precisely a compound of those sounds, which would have resulted 
from the various component strings vibrating separately. Then there 
is a further sequence which I have observed: for each vibration is 
preceded by a stroke by a corresponding hammer; and the string 
vibrates more intensely, in proportion as the hammer’s stroke is more 
forcible. Thus far I have already prosecuted my researches. And 
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so much at least is evident even now; viz., that the sounds proceed 
not from any external and arbitrary agency—from the intervention, 
e.g., of any higher will—but from the uniform operation of fixed 
laws. These laws may be explored by intelligent mice; and to their 
exploration I shall devote my life.’ Even from this inadequate illus- 
tration, you see the general conclusion which we wish to enforce. A 
sound has been produced through a certain intermediate chain of 
fixed laws; but this fact does not tend ever so distantly to establish 
the conclusion, that there is no human pre-movement acting continu- 
ously at one end of that chain. Imagination, however, has no limits. 
We may very easily suppose, therefore, that some instrument is dis- 
covered, producing music immeasurably more heavenly and trans- 
porting than that of the pianoforte ; but for that very reason immea- 
surably more vast in size and more complex in machinery. We will 
call this imaginary instrument a ‘ polychordon,’ as we are not aware 
that there is any existing claimant of that name. In this poly- 
chordon, the intermediate links—between the player’s pre-movement 
on the one hand, and the resulting sound on the other—are no longer 
two, but two hundred. We further suppose—imagination (as before 
said) being boundless—tbhat some human being or other is uninter- 
mnittently playing on this polychordon ; but playing on it just what 
airs may strike his fancy at the moment. Well: successive genera- 
tions of philosophical mice have actually traced one hundred and fifty 
of the two hundred phenomenal sequences, through whose fixed and 
invariable laws the sound is produced. The colony of mice, shut up 
within, are in the highest spirits at the success which has crowned 
the scientific labour of their leading thinkers; and the most eminent 
of these addresses an assembly. ‘We have long known that the laws 
of our musical universe are immutably fixed ; but we have now dis- 
covered a far lager number of those laws, than our ancestors could 
have imagined capable of discovery. Let us redouble our efforts. I 
fully expect that our grandchildren will be able to predict as accu- 
rately, for an indefinitely preceding period, the succession of melo- 
dies with which we are to be delighted, as we now predict the hours 
of sunrise and sunset. One thing, at all events, is now absolutely 
incontrovertible. As to the notion of there being some agency 
external to the polychordon, -— intervening with arbitrary and 
capricious will to produce the sounds we experience,—this is a long- 
exploded superstition ; a mere dream and dotage of the past. The 
progress of science has put it on one side, and never again can it 
return to disturb our philosophical progress.’ ” 


The reader may infer very easily what that reply really amounts 
to. It comes to this,—that a very considerable power of tracing 
out the order of phenomena, and even of predicting the future 
order of phenomena, from the past, may be acquired by crea- 
tures who are liable, nevertheless, to be entirely misled by the 
knowledge they so acquire, as to the most important of all the 
causes at work in producing these phenomena. Just as the mice 
were certainly wrong in supposing that, because 150 steps in 
the phenomenal order had been discovered, the remaining fifty 
would lead to no new kind of cause—no true initiative—so 
scientific men may be just as wrong in supposing that because 
they have discovered so many of the uniform links in the order 
of Nature, there is no divine hand beyond, which moves the 
whole network of physical agencies as it will, so as to produce this 
or that result. The player outside the order of Nature counts 
none the less in determining that order, even though men 
who confine their minds to groping about within it, convince 
themselves that the chain of second causes is literally endless. 
Some one will at once ask whether, then, Dr. Ward means that 
it would be as rational (if there were any excuse for it) to 
pray for the lengthening of the day at Christmas or the 
hastening of an eclipse, as to pray for the recovery of a sick 
child? Does the hand outside the great instrument really 
select all its melodies absolutely arbitrarily, or are there some 
which so underlie all others, that to expect their arrest, is to 
expect that the musical instrument itself shall cease to be? It 
is clear that Dr. Ward would answer the two first questions in 
the negative, and the last in the affirmative. He regards 
what he calls the cosmical laws as constituting a permanent 
framework for our Universe, and though, of course, no less 
subject to the will of God than the others, yet as so framed 
that changes or modifications in them can neither be necessary 
nor desirable for the purpose of man’s education in religious 
trust. What happens by cosmical law cannot be inconsistent 
with any such special guidance of human lots, as is needful to 
teach men to lean on God. Within the fixed framework of 
these laws, there is plenty of compass for such a play of 
special providence on the one side, and of trust on the other, 
as the religious life requires. Hence, though it is, of course, 
to be assumed that the Divine pre-movement does determine 
the courses of the stars, there is no reason why the laws deter- 
mining them should be pliant, since their pliancy is not needful 
to teach inan the necessity of trust in God, and therefore there 
can be no sense or piety in praying that they should be altered. 
The whole compass of human fate depends on combinations of 
a much more variable and composite kind :— 


“By cosmical phenomena, we mean such as the hours of sunrise 





and sunset; of moonrise and moonset; the respective apparent 
position of the heavenly bodies, &c. By earthly phenomena we mean 
such as the weather; the violence and direction of the wind; the 
progress of disease; and others of a similar kind. The discovery of 
Copernicanism placed these two phenomenal classes in far more 
striking contrast. It appears that cosmical phenomena are produced 
by an incredibly vast machinery, in which this earth plays a very 
subordinate part ; whereas earthly phenomena are dne in great mea- 
sure to agencies, which act exclusively within the region of our 
planet. From the very first, therefore, there was a real presumption 
that these latter agencies were subject to a premovement, quite dif. 
ferent in kind from any which influenced the former; and this pre- 
sumption would be very greatly increased by the discoveries of 
Galileo and his successors. Now it is most remarkable, and bears 
thinking of again and again, that the only power of indefinite pre- 
diction which science has procured concerns cosmical phenomena, 
and not earthly.” 


Nay, more, Dr. Ward might have added, had he been writing 
now, that even the latest investigations into cosmical laws 
suggest the intervention of causes existing on a very grand 
scale, and analogous, in some respects, to human volition, 
which do not seem to be immanent in these laws as 
they are at present known. All the great physicists re- 
gard the gradual diffusion and equalisation of heat through- 
out the universe as the running-down of a mechanical pro- 
cess, of which they cannot present to themselves the winding- 
up. The sun will in a certain number of millions of years burn 
itself out, and all its concentrated heat will be scattered 
throughout solar or stellar space. But when you ask how that 
heat—which will then, in its diffused and equalised state, be no 
longer a cause of motion, but a condition of rest —-can be again 
concentrated, so as to become once more the source of new life 
and motion, no answer is given, and we are told that to create 
such a store of energy there must be the intervention of some 
new cause, of which at present we cannot even guess the 
nature. That is merely another way of saying that however 
uniform cosmical phenomena may be throughout long periods 
of time, there is yet in existence some cause, of which we know 
nothing, which, if it did not initiate an absolute beginning, yet 
could do what is quite as inconceivable—so change the pheno- 
mena as to reverse the order of things as we see it,—could play, 
as it were, the cosmical tune backwards, and concentrate that 
which is now always in course of diffusion, or diffuse that which 
had previously been in course of concentration. Take even 
the cosmical laws as they are, and you find in them the 
necessity for some external control, which can reverse their 
order and revolutionise their tendency. 

But. of course, if this “ divine pre-movement” of which Dr. 
Ward speaks exists, it must be much more observed in the 
sphere of mind than in that of matter. Men certainly, in the 
exercise of their volition, cause almost as many obvious 
changes in the physical order of the universe as they do in 
the moral order; but then, all their modifications of the 
physical order of the universe begin in their own purposes and 
intentions, and may, therefore, be said to be of moral origin. 
And, of course, we should expect that those divine pre- 
movements of the physical order of the universe which 
alter the character of the melody or the harmony, would also 
begin very often at least, in the minds of men. And so, 
no doubt, the Bible represents it. It makes the call of a man 
—the divine pre-movement of his will—the commencement in 
the history of religion. It makes the call of a nation by its greatest 
prophet, the starting-point of the most important of all national 
histories, at least if we think that the most important which 
is intended to give a moral and spiritual example to the whole. 
It makes the call of one man after another the starting-point 
of one new era after another in that history, and it makes the 
pre-movement of an absolutely perfect human nature by God the 
central point of human destiny. In all these cases, a number 
of secondary and human causes, which spend their force as 
secondary causes in the usual manner, are, as it is asserted, 
set in motion by the “divine pre-movement,” which Dr. Ward 
assumes as the explanation of all providential interferences 
with the lot of man. Even in secular history, the same im- 
portance.attaches to the first entrance of a new and unaccount- 
able moral force on the scene,—a force which we at least should 
find it more difficult to ascribe to any human cause, than to a 
definite impulse by the hand of Providence itself. Take such 
an impulse as that given by Socrates to Greek thought,— 
which he himself expressly ascribed to the teaching of a super- 
human power; take such an impulse as that given to the Arabian 
intellect by the career of Mahommed; take such an impulse as 
that given to the spiritual affections and the rebellion against 
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ecclesiastical conventions by the conversion of Luther,—and in all 
these, and a thousand other cases, we should see the direct modi- 
fication of the order of human events, by a divine pre-movement 
of the mind of man. Not more certain is it that to account for 
the motion of the planets, you need to assume an original force of 
« projection ” as well as a source of centripetal attraction, than 
it is that to account for the destiny of man, on the national, 
no less than the individual scale, you need to assume a con- 
stant ‘pre movement,” from some source of which no man 
who rejects revealed religion can assign the origin. Dr. Ward 
has done the world of thought a real service, by the hypothesis 
of his “philosophical mice;” for he has cleared up by it a 
pranch of his subject on which thought is very apt to become 
hazy, and even to lose its way. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 

THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT: NEW EVIDENCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I am not quite sure whether I may count on your candour 
and liberality for admitting another reply from me. But your 
article of last Saturday seems to invite a rejoinder, and I am 
glad to promise that this shall be my last. You pronounce my 
mind to be “ prepossessed,” and my knowledge of the history in 
question to be “‘ extremely superficial and fragmentary.” It is 
natural, we know, for an editor to have all knowledge at his 
fingers’ ends, and to see everything in the dry light of perfect 
impartiality. But I fail to see why Mr. MacColl, for so many 
years the eager advocate of the Ritualists, should also be sup- 
posed to stand at the punctwm indifferens, and to be wholly free 
from prepossession. However, as your courtesy gives me a 
hearing, it will be for our readers to judge on which side any 
misleading prepossession is to be found. 

The Vestiarian controversy, I admit, is ‘hot one in which I 
feel at home. But your assertion that new and remarkable 
evidence had been brought to light since the Ridsdale judgment, 
such as you believed would alter Lord Selborne’s opinion, 
seemed to me, vewato toties by unceasing denunciations of the 
judgment in your columns, to give an opportunity for a limited 
discussion. The evidence you adduced was not new, except in 
one insignificant particular, though it may have some claim to 
be considered remarkable. We are at issue on the question 
whether, new or old, it has any weight. 

A Church inventory has been “ brought to light,” dating ten 
years after Queen Elizabeth’s Advertisements, in which there 
is a mention of some vestments which the Ridsdale Court held 
to have been forbidden by these Advertisements. “That fact,” 
you say, “in Mr. Davies's opinion, does not prove that they 
were used. We reply that the onus probandi of that assertion 
lies on Mr. Davies.’ That is, I am bound to prove that the 
mention of vestments in a Church inventory does not prove 
that they were used in divine service. The writer of your 
article does not scem to be aware of the difference between a 
proof and a presumption. I am willing to allow that the pos- 
session of certain goods by a church affords some priimd 
facie presumption that they were in use. But the pre- 
sumption may be rebutted, as, for example, by evidence 
showing that churchwardens were directed to take care of the 
costly vestments which were no longer to be used in divine ser- 
vice. You challenge me to produce any such direction. Here 
1s one, from a letter of Archbishop Parker to the Warden of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, March 5th, 1566-67 :—* By these 
my letters, I do require you to make a perfect inventory, con- 
taining the form und fashion of the said plate, and also the 
number and fashion of their vestments and tunics which serve 
not to use at these dys.’  (“ Miscellanies,” Rev. Scott F. 
Surtees, p. 22.) On Mr. Surtees’ next page there is a letter of 
Archbishop Parker complaining of the alienation of such goods 
at Canterbury :—“ There was not left in the church at my 
coming the tenth penny of the plate and ornaments which were 
left there at Dr. Wotton’s coming thither.” There is abundant 
evidence of churchwardens being called strictly to account for 
the safe keeping of Church goods and vestments, until they 
‘should be disposed of “in such order and sort as may be most 
to God's glory and our [the Sovereign’s] honour.” The Bodmin 
receipt, which you quote, goes further in support of your view 
than the Derby inventory. The Bodmin churchwardens make 
themselves responsible for certain goods and ornaments, “to 

beused and occupied to the honour of God in the said church,” 





and the catalogue includes chasubles and copes. This re- 
ceipt was known and discussed before the Ridsdale trial, 
and it has been pointed out that the catalogue also in- 
cludes “three Jesus cotes, three tormentors’ cotes, and two 
devil’s cotes.” Were these garments to be used in the Church 
under the authority of Elizabeth’s Act? It seems probable 
that the form of receipt was a common one, so that the expres- 
sion quoted would not be conclusive evidence of ritual use, with re- 
gard to every item of the catalogue. No indisputable evidence has 
been found of any ritual use of the chasuble since the Advertise- 
ments, although such evidence abounds with regard to the cope. 
But let me put at your service a stronger presumption in favour 
of the occasional use of the chasuble than is supplied by these 
inventories. It is difficult to understand why Archbishops and 
Bishops should have continued to denounce and prohibit the 
use of chasubles as contrary to the law, if they were never used. 
* After 1566, vestments, albs, and tunicles (copes also, in parish 
and non-collegiate churches), are mentioned in the official acts 
of the Bishops and others, performed in the public exercise of 
their legal jurisdiction, only as things associated with supersti- 
tion, and to be defaced and destroyed. They were so treated by 
a Royal Commission sent to Oxford by Queen Elizabeth in 
1573, and by the Visitation Articles of Archbishops Grindal 
and Sandys (York, 1571 and 1578), and Abbot and Laud (1611 
and 1637); of Bishops Aylmer, Bancroft, and King (London, 
1577, 1601, and 1612), and others.”—(Ridsdale Judgment.) I 
think it might be fairly argued from these exercises of legal 
jurisdiction that the use of the chasuble was not altogether 
unknown, or why should the Bishops have been so earnest in 
enforcing the law against it ? 

You say, “ Mr. Davies assumes that all the evidence pub- 
lished by Mr. MacColl must have been before the Court in the 
Ridsdale case, because Mr. MacColl’s book was published before 
that trial.” I did not say “before the Court.” What 
I said was that all that evidence must have been “ per- 
fectly well known to Mr. Ridsdale’s counsel.” And so I say 
again. It is certain that those who instructed Sir James 
Stephen and his colleagues were well acquainted with all that 
had been discovered by Mr. MacColl’s researches. The argu- 
ments were duly catalogued in Mr. MacColl’s inventory, [what 
inventory is referred to ?] but, nevertheless, they were not used. 
The reason why they were not brought before the Court may be 
guessed without difficulty. Certainly, it is impossible to imagine 
Sir James Stephen gravely pleading that it was illegal for the 
Queen to do what she was expressly authorised by an Act of 
Parliament to do, whatever any Bishop Horn may have thought 
about it. Suppose you and Mr. MacColl to be right in saying 
that Bishop Horn “believed that the law of the Ornaments 
Rubric could not be modified except by a fresh Act of Parlia- 
ment,” it would only be so much the worse for Bishop Horn 
and his belief. But your article plainly misinterprets Bishop 
Horn’s letter. he letter is a difficult one to understand, either 
from Mr. MacColl’s point of view, or from that of the Ridsdale 
judgment. You say that the Advertisements had just been drawn 
up, with Bishop Horn’s assistance (which is not likely) [we should 
say, with deference to Mr. Davies, all but certain. Parker ex- 
pressly says they were drawn up with the co-operation of the per- 
sons whose names are attached, and Bishop Horn’s name is at- 
tached], to enforce the use of cope and surplice; and yet he is 
here doubting whether it is lawful to wear a square cap and sur- 
plice, to avoid being turned out of the clerical office. According 
to Bishop Horn, by some Act of Parliament, which appears to be 
Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, “though the rest of the rubbish 
was taken away, the wearing of square caps and surplices was 
continued to the clergy, though without any superstitious con- 
ceit, which was expressly guarded against by the terms of the 
Act. This Act cannot be repealed, unless by the agreement and 
consent of all the Estates of the Realm, by whose concurrence it 
was enacted.” This last is a perfectly safe assertion, which does 
not necessarily imply (though I admit that conceivably it might) 
that the Queen could not take other order in accordance with 
the terms of the Act.* But how are we to understand that the 





* Compare what Grindal says:—‘The authority of Parliament is so great, 
that the laws made therein cinnot by any m:ans be dissolved, except by the 
sanction of the same Yet th: law itself allowed the Queen’s Majesty, 
with the advice of some of the Bishops, to alter some things.” (‘* Grindal’s 
Works,” p. 339, Parker Society.) Archbishop Parker, who drew up the Adver- 
tisements, speaks expressly, in a letter to} Cecil (January 8th, 1570), of the power 
of the Queen to take action by the advice of her Commissioners, or Metropolitan, 
under the proviso. He is refer ing to one of the Queen’s Injunctions :—‘* They 
that like not the Injunctions, force much the Statute in the book. I tell them 
that they do evil to make oJiousjcomparison between Statute and Iujunctioa, and 
yet I say and hold that the Injunction hath authority by proviso of the 
Statute,” 
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rest of the rubbish (reliqua foex)—chasuble, &c.—was taken 
away (sublata) by the Act? Mr. MacColl’s device and yours is 
to assume that Horn is speaking of what had been practically 
enforced. ‘What he says is that under the authority of the 
Act as it stood, the surplice and square cap were enforced, and 
had been enforced ever since Elizabeth’s accession, though the 
other requirements of the Act were left in abeyance.” Pardon 
me, but he says nothing of the kind. The Act took away the 
rubbish, says Bishop Horn; that means, in your version, the 
Act imposed the rubbish, but the authorities forbore to enforce 
the use of it. The Act prescribed caps and surplices, guarding 
(disertis verbis*) against any superstitious notion about them ; 
that means, the authorities enforced cap and surplice only, 
though the Act required more. I confess that I do not know 
how to explain what Bishop Horn says about the Act. Butitis 
patent that the Bishop does not say what you make him say. A 
method which allows so much misreading may be an effectual 
one for disposing of difficulties. But, whether prepossession 
has had anything to do with its adoption or not, it is not the 
judicial method which it claims to be. Lord Selborne is not 
very likely to change his mind, I should imagine, in deference 
to arguments and evidence which Mr. Ridsdale’s counsel were 
so well advised in declining to offer to the consideration of the 
Court.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Luewetyn Davtts. 

34 Dorset Square, N.W., 23rd. 

(Mr. Davies’s assumption that all the evidence in existence 
before the Ridsdale judgment was given, whether placed be- 
fore the Court or not, must, in the first place, have been 
deliberately rejected by the counsel for Mr. Ridsdale as worth- 
less ; and secondly must, therefore, be treated as actually worth- 
less, and not deserving the name of new evidence, can hardly be 
serious. For instance, he sedulously refuses to deal with one 
principal item of evidence which was not before the Court in 
the Ridsdale judgment, and on which we ourselves lay great 
stress,—the abolition by the Puritan Parliament of 1644 of the 
“ superstitious vestments,” as well as of the surplice and cope, 
although, according to Mr. Davies’s contention, those vestments 
needed no abolition. Mr. Davies insists that the “rubbish 
which was taken away ”’ referred to by Bishop Horn must mean 
the vestments. But that is pure assumption, and, as we think, 
a most unreasonable assumption. It referred, doubtless, to the 
service of the Mass which was abolished by the Act. Tor the 
rest, if we should find anything needing fuller comment in his 
letter, which we received very late in the week, we will criticise 
it shortly in our next issue.—Ep. Spectator. 


November 


[We have received the following interesting letter from a 
source for the perfect trustworthiness of which we can answer, 
and think the warning contained in it of so much importance, 
that we gladly give it to our readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 


“WHAT CAN WE DO WITH OUR YOUNGER SONS ?” 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

My Drar ——,—You have often asked me the above hard 
question, and how to answer it is, I confess, becoming daily 
more and more a problem, but, despite the many failures I see 
round me, I still think there are openings here for your younger 
olive-branches. The great reason, I think, why so many bave 
come to no good here, is from the way in which fathers often 
ship off their sons like so many head of cattle, telling them that 
there is pasture enough somewhere in the land, and they must 
only wander about till they find it. I fear that while wandering 
they are very likely to fall into some of those pits that I have 
seen engulf many a hopeful young life. Unless your boy is 
one of those creatures with a natural dislike to civilisation, 
never happy in society of any kind, but intensely fond of 
“messing ” about with animals and natural objects of all kinds, 
in short, the “ Martin ” of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” don’t send 
him out here at all, or at any rate, only to some wise guardian. 
A “Martin” would be in his element here; the rough life 
would not disgust him, and his knowledge of animals, &c., would 
stand him in good stead for finding work; but a boy with no 
such knowledge, and with only the experience of life that school 
or business has given him, will almost certainly be compelled 
to try one trade after another, falling lower at each step, till at 
the end of some years, he goes home again in despair, and you 
find your boy something between a “ happy Hampton welsher ” 
and a music-hall waiter. 

Perhaps this seems to you incr edible, but you cannot conceive 


* Where are these ‘Aieorte ver ta to be found? 








how frightfully easy it is for a young fellow to drift downwards 
in this country. We have no Mrs. Grundy, and though that 
old lady may sometimes be a nuisance and an absurdity, she ig 
also a safeguard, at any rate to the young. You send your 
boy out here to find “something,” and he finds, as I did, 
University men working in mines up to their waists in water, 
waiting in restaurants, acting in third-rate theatrical parts, 
doing, in short, every Chingy and anything that would put bread 
into their mouths. You will say that no honest labour is dis. 
reputable. That is so, but how about the companions that share 
this labour with one? You have little or no idea of the kind of 
men with whom one must be “ hail-fellow-well-met,” in the em- 
ployments I have named above. I have now in my mind’s eye 
two young fellows who came out with me to this country some 
years ago. I have beenthe “lucky” one, and certainly have 
nothing to complain of in my lot, but one of them succumbed to 
over-work and over-strain, and he is now lying in the peaceful 
burying-ground of Kansas City ; the other is still struggling to 
put bread into his mouth, working now at one thing, now at 
another, losing all traces of education and ovidemel, and 
associating daily with men whom you would shudder to think 
of in contact with your son. Of course,a man deteriorates in 
such a life; how can he help it ? 

All this may seem a contradiction to the early part of thig 
letter; but all the same, there are many advantages in this 
country for penniless younger sons, only you English fathers 
must not send an ordinary boy out here with your blessing and 
£100, to sink or swim for himself. He will certainly and surely 
come to grief. Let him have some one’s house to come to at the 
first start ; or still better, come with him yourself; the voyage 
is nothing now, and you would make acquaintance with a mag- 
nificent country ; try and find a home for him in some respect- 
able family, and if possible, wait with him till he has found 
some work. Then, do not lose your “ grip” on him; send him 
home letters and papers constantly, make him feel he has you 
to fall back upon in any scrape or difficulty ; and then, I venture 
to predict, your boy will succeed, and in a few years you will 
have a man to be proud of. There are many openings in this 
country for any boys who will work, and, better still, people will 
teach work here. Plenty of youths all round me are doing well 
and respectably, but they are the ones who were well and wisely 
started. Granted, your son may have to work hard at the start 
and for some time afterwards; but in that there is neither dis- 
grace nor misfortune, and the magnificent climate here pulls a 
man through far more than he could ever stand in England.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


California, September, 1881. W. J. 





REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sm,—I hope that the attention which the cases of the Glasgow 
Girls’ Reformatory School and the St. Paul’s Industrial School 
have called to such institutions, will not be allowed to die out 
before some permanent good is done. When the Home Secretary, 
about a year ago, asked the opinions of the Magistrates as to 
the best mode of treatment of juvenile offenders, I added to 
my reply reasons for holding that the constitutions under which 
most Reformatory and Industrial Schools were now managed, 
were of a kind which required remodelling. 

Originally, the Boards of Directors represented subscribers, 
but as the institutions are now supported almost wholly by the 
grants in aid given by Government and by the consty and city 
authorities, the interest of the subscribers, when there are any 
at all, is languid, and the Boards are virtually co-optative. 
Such Boards always tend to degenerate into being mere sup- 
porters of the permanent officials. Those inclined to think for 
themselves find the duties unpleasant and themselves powerless, 
and having no special interest in attending, they drop off, and 
leave their places to be filled by some who can approve con- 
scientiously or quietly of the course in which matters are being 
conducted. Accordingly, it often happens that the whole 
management is virtually left to the permanent officials. The 
treasurer manages the whole finance, the secretary and house 
governor the whole educational and domestic arrangements, 
and the heads of departments the whole industrial affairs. ‘lhe 
whole state of the school, therefore, depends almost entirely on 
these officials. If they are good, everything is well managed; 
if, on the contrary, they are inclined to think more of their own 
benefit than of that of the institution or its inmates, there is no 
sufficient check. 
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Further Government inspection is undoubtedly required, but 
the time has come for the public making up its mind as to the 
future of these institutions. It is wrong in principle, and must 
continually break down in practice, to leave large grants of 
money to be administered, and responsible duties to be per- 
formed, by directors who have not necessarily any qualification 
except that of having confidence in the qualifications of each 
other. This hap-hazard style of management must come to an 
end. If the Reformatory and Industrial Schools are to form 
part of the State machinery for preveuting crime, let them, like 
the prisoners and penal settlements, go entirely under the Home 
Office. If, as I would prefer, they are to be considered as 
educational institutions, let them be managed as other public 
educational institutions are, and go either entirely under the 
management of the Central Government or entirely under the 
local School Boards, or under the joint management of both, 
according to the way in which the country shall think best to 
provide the funds. In any case, let the power which provides 
the funds have the responsible control.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Dove Witson. 

Sheriffs’ Chambers, Aberdeen, November 21st. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To tHE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of the 12th inst. I read the following :— 
‘Owing to circumstances in the history of Irish agriculture, 
and peculiarities in the economic position of the island, land- 
lord and tenant are not dealer and customer, but partners with 
unequal rights.” 

Will Englishmen never get it into their heads that it is not 
the state of Ireland that is peculiar, but that of Great Britain ; 
that the attempt to treat the relation of landlord and tenant as 
one of dealer and customer has never been tried, except in the 
United Kingdom; and that yearly tenancy, or tenancy-at-will, 
is really a customary tenure, bad at the best, and endurable 
only when there is a tacit understanding that the landlord is 
not to press his rights P—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosErpH Joun Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, November 22nd. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY ON PRAYER. 
(To THe EpITor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—It happens accidentally that I have only just seen your 
number of November 12th, in which a correspondent sends you 
a copy of a letter of Charles Kingsley’s on Prayer, which, as he 
truly says, may be “of service and interest to others.” With- 
out in the least undervaluing this utterance, may I venture to 
remark on the curious instance it affords of a (surely) inaccurate 
use of language, to which a good deal of the difficulty felt on 
this subject appears to me to be owing,—the use, namely, of the 
word “ answered ” as synonymous with “granted”? Charles 
Kingsley speaks of trusting, “in spite of the fact that my own 
prayers are not answered.” Should we say of a request to any 
human being that it was “ not answered,”’ because it was met by a 
refusal? Ought the fact that our prayers are not always 
granted to be a trial to our faith? Would it not rather be a 
monstrous thing, it the prayers of one ignorant human being 
were always granted? None of us expect that our prayers 
should be answered in words. Surely, it is only reasonable to 
look for the answer in the whole course of life, especially in the 
relation between our allotments and our needs, and to ask not 
so much whether prayer is answered, as whether we rightly 
interpret the answer, be it a granting or a refusal of our request. 
“The ear that heareth the reproof of life abideth among the 
wise,” but those who “seek a sign” will generally fail to obtain 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





“CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE.” 
(To tHe Epitror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Si,—In the registers of the parish of Heanor, Derbyshire, is 
the entry of the baptism of twin children, “ Jeru ” and “ Salem,” 
dated about one hundred years ago. The economy shewn in 
making the word “ Jerusalem” serve for both children is note- 
worthy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 17th. C. L. Corrrecp. 
THE VERB “TO SAG.” 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer and Mr. Bram Stoker could, I am sure, 
tell me heaps of things that I do not know, and I suppose we 








all learn something new every week of our lives. But may I 
say that the verb “to sag” is not uncommon, and needs no 
authority. It is not often used metaphorically, but it is a 
dictionary word, to which no sign that it is obsolete or pro- 
viucial is attached; and it is in common use. “That coat sags 
against the lining.” “The wall-paper up there sags.” “You 
have not filled that bag of sand; it sags.” “ Jessy, your doll 
sags; make her sit up.” The dictionaries make “sag” a 
nautical term, too; but I suppose its ugliness keeps it out of 
polite literature, pretty much.—I am, Sir, &c., A SaGcer. 

[We suspect nine persons out of every ten would have in- 
quired the meaning of such light colloquialisms, unless very 
thoroughly up in their Macbeth, which nine persons in every ten 
certainly are not.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. BRIGHT AND CHURCH-RATES. 

(To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SpEctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—No one can be less desirous than I am of depreciating the 
value of Mr. Bright’s services in bringing about a settlement of 
the Church-rate question, but, for the sake of historic accuracy, 
I wish to correct your statement that it was Mr. Bright who 
suggested the abolition of the compulsory powers for levying 
Church-rates. 

That suggestion originated with Lord Ebury, and was 
contained in a pamphlet, entitled, “The Only Possible 
Compromise.” The pamphlet was published anonymously, 
but its authorship was subsequently avowed. Mr. Bright 
did endorse, and emphasize, the proposal in one of his 
speeches on the question in the House of Commons; 
and in the end, it was adopted in the Bill prepared by 
Mr. Gladstone, with the assistance of Lord Selborne (then 
Sir Roundell Palmer), and which became law in the Session in 
which it was brought in. Lord Ebury’s suggestion was as 
bread cast upon the waters,—seen after many days.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J.C. W. 





FASHION AND ART; OR, SPOTS ON THE 
SUNFLOWER. 
THERE are some signs of a coming change in the Art world, or 
rather in that small section of the London Art world which 
may be called the aristocratic, since its doings are chiefly 
chronicled in the “ Society” newspapers, and its efforts applauded 
by titled critics. It is four or five years since we first called 
the attention of our readers to the in-coming of the Aisthetic 
wave, and tried to point out the difference, too commonly over- 
looked, between real love of Art and sham love for #stheticism. 
The notion that grew up about six years ago, that every one 
ought to be wsthetic, and that every one who followed certain 
recipes could be so, and gain healthy enjoyment of art by 
merely living in a certain atmosphere, was one that would 
scarcely have needed refutation, had it not been the genuine 
expression, though in an exaggerated form, of the reaction from 
the Philistinism of the earlier part of the century. At the 
bottom of the sham sentiment and fashionable foolishness, 
which, as it were, armour-plated the Asthetic movement, there 
was a real desire fora little more beauty in the surroundings of 
life, and perhaps even a wish for a less material view of life 
itself. Possibly, the weakest stripling who pored over a lily in 
a glass of water was as estimable a spectacle as “the First Gentle- 
man in Europe” being hoisted into his inexpressibles by half-a- 
dozen valets, and the ladies who waved peacock fans slowly in 
the dim light of sage-green drawing-rooms would have compared 
favourably in all but complexion with their prototypes of 
the Regency. At all events, both the male and female 
wsthete had some faint notion of an ideal—not wholly selfish, 
nor wholly base—and though the ideal was as nebulous as the 
atmosphere of their boudoirs, it was sufiicient to prevent their 
being wholly contemptible. Unlike Kingsley’s maiden, they 
did no “noble things,” but dreamt “them all long;” and 
though their dreams were irritating to others —at least, 
when they issued in action—they, in the end, worked a 
considerable change. It would be ditlicult now for any one, 
even buying furniture or domestic utensils of any sort, to avoid 
becoming possessed of a considerable number of objects which 
were really good in form or colour, and the importation of really 
beautiful fabrics and embroideries from the East has increased 
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enormously. It is almost as common to see a bit of Rhodian 
embroidery in a drawing-room now as it was to see a piece of 
Berlin wool-work a dozen years ago, and the houses are few 
and far between, in London at least, who have not a bit of 
Japanese art, whether it be on paper, lacquer, bronze, or silk, 
lighting up some odd corner. And good, too, has been done to 
painting, indirectly, by making artists feel that the sympathy 
of a considerable mass of the public is with them, and so en- 
couraging them to take heart of grace to work steadily in their 
own way. Of course the baser sort of men have taken advantage 
of the feeling we allude to, as baser men always do take advantage 
when the opportunity arises ; and there has been much sham art, 
and more sham feeling, palmed off upon the public, as the high- 
est outcome of genius. When pictures were mainly bought and 
sold through dealers, there was at least this guarantee for their 
worth,—that the dealer did know, by practical experience, what 
was good work and what was not, and, in fact, staked his repu- 
tation, and what was more to him, his coin, upon each succes- 
sive purchase. No doubt he often kept his workers poor, no 
doubt he often sold his patrons rubbish, no doubt he generally 
filled his pockets at the expense of both; but still, when all this 
was granted, there remained this solid fact, that an artist’s work 
was bought, and judged, and valued in the main by men who must 
have known—because their very life depended upon it—whether 
the work was good or not. When, however, it grew to be the 
fashion to be esthetic, one of the first results was to make folks 
afraid of showing any ignorance of artistic matters. Every one 
pretended to be a judge, and bought pictures, if at all, on his 
or her judgment. One result of this has been very prejudicial 
to the cause of the real artists in England, a cause that we have 
very much at heart. It happened that the painters, or rather 
the adventurers, for some of them could not paint at all, who 
were most audacious, most talkative,and most fashionable, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining prices for their pictures utterly out of all pro- 
portion to their merit. And from the fact of the Art world being 
invaded by the fashionable world, there grew up little cliques of 
influential people, each of whom grouped themselves round a 
special artist, praised his painting, sang his praises, and bought 
his pictures. Curious things in this connection have happened 
of late years, but their history can hardly be written as yet. A 
few facts, however, that have come under our own notice 
may perhaps be interesting, to group together as evidences of 
how easily fooled the world is, when it takes a sudden craze into 
its head. 

Critics who lack the most elementary knowledge of painting, 
painters who are ignorant of what used to be considered the 
very grammar of Art, poets whose verses are only murmured 
softly over afternoon tea-tables, sculptors who never modelled a 
bust, and professors of fine-art who never touched a brush,—we 
have but to look round us, and see all of these seated in the high 
places of Art, and reaping the harvest that should await only 
the genuine workers, whom they have forced out of the field- 
As Wilkie Collins said in one of his novels, “ Look round you 
in high places, and everywhere you sce seated an Ass.” 

In fact, just as Mr. Mudie can and does practically force 
thousands of readers to peruse some indifferent novel of the 
season, so can a fashionable or quasi-fashionable journal make 
any painter, poet, sculptor, or zwsthete notorious, simply by repeat- 
ing his name, week after week, in its paragraphs. And as there 
are a certain number of folks who will do anything to be in the 
fashion, it follows that no sooner is any given individual’s name 
brought prominently before them, than they flock to his studio 
or his study, with pockets as full as their heads and hearts are 
empty. Meanwhile, the true artist sits at home, eating his 
heart out, and trying vainly for a chance of getting his work 
seen. In this matter, we are writing not of what we hear or of 
what we fancy, but of what we kiow; and the great majority of 
artists know the fact only too well. One case will occur to all 
our readers’ minds at the present time, in which the genius and 
the work belonged to one artist, while the praise and the pay 
were given to his employer, who was so poor a spirit that he 
neglected to pay the artist whose work he usurped the miser- 
able ten per cent. which he had promised him. We may hope 
that this ingenious Othello’s occupation will soon be gone; 
or at all events, that the genuine artist, whose talent he 
has so long made use of, will gain a little of the credit 
that is due to him. We need not mention names or other 
instances, though half-a-dozen at least might be given, 
where fashionable Art impostors have filled their pockets at the 
public expense, and gained a reputation, without working for or 





deserving it. Let us congratulate ourselves by all means on 
the improvement of our taste and the beauty of our surround. 
ings, let us be grateful to those who, like Mr. Morris, Mr, 
Alfred Stevens, and in a lesser degree Mr. Walter Crane, have 
helped that improvement and enhanced that beauty; but do 
not let us forget that Art is more than one kind of fashion, that 
painters are not made by favour and cannot be judged with. 
out knowledge, and that good painting and good drawing are 
matters in which there is an ascertained standard of merit, 
which no eccentricity or meretricious cleverness can alter oy 
evade. 

We have noted some of the good effects of the artistic craze, 
—this is one of the bad effects, that the more retiring, the more 
honest, and the more hardworking an artist is in London, at the 
present day, the less likely he is to be able to sell his pictures, 
So long as he cultivates the fashionable world, so long as he 
flatters and dines a certain set of journalists—so long, in short, 
as he neglects his business as an artist and forgets his dignity 
as a man—so long he will be likely to succeed. Let him 
dare to be faithful to his work and careless of his fortune, and 
he will find out, to his bitter cost, with how little wisdom or 
justice, Fashion at present governs the artistic world. 








BOOKS. 


——_~>——__ 
THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY.* 

Ir Mr. Henry James had called this book “The Portrait of Two 
Gentlemen,” we might have admitted the aptness of the descrip- 
tion, for the real power of the book consists in the wonderful 
pictures given of Ralph Touchett and Mr. Osmond, which have 
rarely been equalled in fiction for the skill and delicacy of the 
painting. But as for Isabel Archer—or Mrs. Osmond, as she 
afterwards becomes—who is the lady of whom the por- 
trait is taken, we venture to say that the reader never sees 
her, or realises what she is, from the beginning of the book 
to the close. She is the one lady of whom no portrait 
is given, though she is studied till the reader is weary of the 
study. We have a very admirable portrait of Mrs. Touchett, 
a brilliant one of the Countess Gemini, a very clever one of 
Madame Merle, a most finished and attractive one of poor 
little Pansy Osmond, a very humorous one of Heurietta 
Stackpole; but of Isabel Archer one has no portrait at all,. 
but only an interminable and laborious effort to paint one, 
an effort which is entirely in vain. One knows that she is 
pretty, that she loves freedom, that she loves experience, that 
she has endless day-dreams, that she is compassionate to the 
helpless, that she is grateful for goodness, and proud, not to say 
defiant, towards those who are not good to her; but beyond 
that, one knows nothing about her. Apparently, she has 
no faith whatever, no fixed standard even of inward life and 
motive, though she is always chasing ideals with no particu- 
lar substance, or even uniformity, in them. Why she is so much 
fascinated by a man so utterly destitute of anything that is 
large in mind or heart, as Mr. Osmond, so made up, indeed, of 
fastidious selfishness,—unless it be for the artistic deference of 
his manner towards her, itis impossible to say. He says of him- 
self, “ No, I am not conventional, I am convention itself ;’’ and,. 
indeed, after one great breach of convention, sedulously con- 
cealed, he appears to have accepted convention, as distinguished 
from any of the moral or spiritual grounds of convention, as the 
whole aim of his life. So far as the reader has been prepared by 
the very elaborate studies of Isabel which precede the acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Osmond, one would have said that such a character 
as his could not have had any true fascination for her, and it re- 
mains one of the problems of thestory why it ever had such a fasci- 
nation,—a problem that it is all the more difficult to solve, since 
the reader, though fully understanding the rather feline char- 
acter of Mr. Osmond's love of convention, is never really let 
into the confidence of his wife. It is this which, together with 
Mr. Henry James’s very agnostic view of Art, spoils the 
book. The effect of the picture as a whole 1s tiis,—that 
while all the subsidiary painting is most lucid and deli- 
cate, the central figure remains shrouded in mist. Where 
the strongest light and the most definite impression should 
be, there is nothing but haze, nothing but a laborious 
riddle. Nevertheless, Mr. Henry James shows something 
more than his habitual skill,—and how great that is, in our 


* The Portrait of a Lady, By Henry James, Junior. 3 vols. London: 
Macuillan and Co. 
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opinion, we have often had occasion to state,—in the wonderful 
Mr. Osmond’s temporary transfiguration during the 


picture of . : : 
few scenes in which he is presented to us as a suitor for 


Isabel. There one does, at least for a moment, understand that 
there might be some illusion about him,—not an illusion as to 
largeness of character, for he has not even a shadow of it, but as 
to the reverence and sweetness of his nature, of which he has 
really nothing but the outside, and yet so good an outside of 
it, that it is difficult for a moment to doubt that there is 
not something more behind. Let us contrast the sub- 
tlety of the painting of Osmond, when he is making his own 
offer, with the mode in which he throws cold water on poor 
little Rosier, when the latter comes to him in the vain hope of 
being permitted to marry Pansy. We give first the close of 
the interview in which Osmond makes his offer to Isabel :— 


« ¢Go everywhere,’ he said at last, in a low, kind voice ; ‘do every- 
thing; get everything out of life. Be happy—be triumphant.’— 
‘ What do you mean by being triumphant ?—‘ Doing what yon like.’ 
—‘To triumph, then, it seems to me, is to fail! Doing what we like 
is often very tiresome.’ —‘ Exactly,’ said Osmond,’ with his quick re- 
sponsiveness. ‘As I intimated just now, you will be tired some day.’ 
He paused a moment, and then he went on: ‘I don’t know whether 
I had better not wait till then for something I wish to say to you.’— 
‘Ah, I can’t advise you without knowing what it is. But I am horrid 
when I am tired,’ Isabel added, with due inconsequence.—‘I don’t 
believe that. You are angry, sometimes—that I can believe, though 
J have never seen it. But I am sure you are never disagreeable.’— 
‘Not even when I lose my temper !’—‘ You don’t lose it—you find it, 
and that must be beautiful.’ Osmond spoke very simply—almost 
solemnly. ‘There must be something very noble about that.’—‘ If I 
could only find it now!’ the girl exclaimed, laughing, yet frowning. 
—‘Iam not afraid; I should fold my arms and admire you. I am 
speaking very seriously. He was leaning forward, with a hand on 
each knee; for some moments he bent his eyes on the floor. ‘ What 
I wish to say to you,’ he went on at last, looking up, ‘is that I find I 
am in love with you.’ Isabel instantly rose from her chair. ‘Ah, 
keep that till I am tired!’ shemurmured. ‘Tired of hearing it from 
others?’ And Osmond sat there, looking up at her. ‘No, you may 
heed it now, or never, as you please. But, after all, I must say it 
now. She had turned away, but in the movement she had stopped 
herself and dropped her gaze upon him. The two remained a 
moment in this situation, exchanging a long look—the large, cun- 
scious look of the critical hours of life. Then he got up and came 
near her, deeply respectful, as if he were afraid he had been too 
familiar. ‘I am thoroughly in love with you.’ He repeated the 
announcement in a tone of almost impersonal discretion ; like a man 
who expected very little from it, but spoke for his own relief. The 
tears came into Isabel’s eyes—they were caused by an intenser throb 
of that pleasant pain I spoke of a moment ago. There was an im- 
mense sweetness in the words he had uttered; but morally speaking, 
she retreated before them—facing him still—as she had retreated in 
two or three cases that we know of in which the same words had 
been spoken. ‘Oh, don’t say that, please,’ she answered at last, 
in atone of entreaty which had nothing of conventional modesty, 
but which expressed the dread of having, in this case too, to choose 
and decide. What made her dread great was precisely the force 
which, as it would seem, ought to have banished all dread—the con- 
sciousness of what was in her own heart. It was terrible to have to 
surrender herself to that.—‘I haven’t the idea that it will matter 


much to you,’ said Osmond. ‘I have too little to offer you. What I 
have—it’s enough for me; but it’s not enough for you. I have 


neither fortune, nor fame, nor extrinsic advantages of any kind. So 
I offer nothing. I only tell you because I think it can’t offend you, 
and some day or other it may give you pleasure. It gives me plea- 
sure, I assure you,’ he went on, standing there before her, bending 
forward a little, turning his hat, which he had taken up, slowly 
round, with a movement which had all the decent tremor of awk- 
wardness and none of its oddity, and presenting to her his keen, ex- 
pressive, emphatic face. ‘It gives me no pain, because it is per- 
fectly simple. For me you will always be the most important 
woman in the world.’ Isabel looked at herself in this character— 
looked intently, and thought that she filled it with a certain grace. 
But what she said was not an expression of this complacency. 
‘You don’t offend me; but you ought to remember that, with- 
out being offended, one may be incommoded, troubled.’ ‘ In- 
commoded :’ she heard herself saying that, and thought it a 
ridiculous word. But it was the word that came to her.—‘! 
remember, perfectly. Of course you are surprised and startled. 
But if it is nothing buat that, it will pass away. And it will perhaps 
leave something that I may not be ashamed of.’—‘I don’t know what 
it may leave. You see, at all events, that I am not overwhelmed,’ 
said Isabel, with rather a pale smile. ‘1 am not too troubled to think. 
And I think that I am glad we are separating—that I leave Rome to- 
morrow.’—‘ Of course I don’t agree with you there.’—‘ I don’t know 
you,’ said Isabel, abruptly ; and then she coloured, as she heard her- 
self saying what she had said almost a year before to Lord Warburton. 
‘If you were not going away, you would know me better.’—‘ I shall do 
that some other time.’—‘I hope so. I am very easy to know.’—‘ No, 
no,’ said the girl, with a flash of bright eagerness; there you are 
not sincere. You are not easy to know; no one could be less so.’— 
‘Well,’ Osmond answered, with a laugh, ‘I said that because I know 
myself. That may bea boast, but I do.’—‘ Very likely, but you are 
very wise.’—‘So are you, Miss Archer,’ Osmond exclaimed.—‘ I 
don’t feel so just now. Still, I am wise enough to think you had 
better go. Good night.’—‘ God bless you!’ said Gilbert Osmond, 
taking the hand which she failed to surrender to him. And then in 
a moment he added, ‘If we meet again, you will find me as you 





leave me. If we don’t, I shall be so all the same.’—‘ Thank you 
very much. Good-bye.’ There was something quietly firm about 
Isabel’s visitor; he might go of his own movement, but he would 
not be dismissed. ‘There is one thing more,’ he said. ‘I haven't 
asked anything of you—not even a thought in the future; you must 
do me that justice. But there is a little service I should like to ask. 
I shall not return home for several days; Rome is delightful, and it 
is a good place for a man in my state of mind. Oh, I know you are 
sorry to leave it ; but you are right to do what your aunt wishes.’ — 
‘She doesn’t even wish it!’ Isabel broke ont, strangely. Osmond for 
a moment was apparently on the point of saying something that would 
match these words. But he changed his mind, and rejoined, simply, 
—‘ Ah well, it’s proper you should go with her, all the same. Do 
everything that’s proper; I go in for that. Excuse my being so 
patronising. You say you don’t know me; but when you do yon will 
discover what a worship I have for propriety.‘ You are not con- 
ventional ?’ said Isabel, very gravely.—‘ I like the way you utter that 
word! No, I am not conventional: I am convention itself. You 
don’t understand that?’ And Osmond paused a moment, smiling. 
‘I should like to explain it.’ Then, with a sudden, quick, bright 
naturalness,—‘ Do come back again!’ he cried. ‘ There are so many 
things we might talk about.’ 

It would be difficult, we think, to surpass the delicacy and 
subtlety of that painting, so far as regards Mr. Osmond. The 
sudden brightness of manner, the artistic deference, the studied 
frankness, the tone of pure disinterestedness, are all such as a man 
of this kind, with a sincere love for the refined externals of life, 
and no heart behind it, would be able to assume, without feel- 
ing his assumption in the least degree hypocritical or false. 
Now, let us see him as he receives and discountenances the 
lover of his daughter, whom he desires to reserve for a much 
wealthier match :— 

‘ Rosier, coming in unannounced, failed to attract his [Osmond’s | 
attention ; but the young man, who was very punctilious, though he was 
even exceptionally conscious that it was the wife, not the husband, he 
had come to see, went up to shake hands with him. Osmond put ont 
his left hand, without changing his attitude. ‘How d’yedo? My 
wife’s somewhere about.’—‘ Never fear ; I shall find her,’ said Rosier, 
cheerfully. Osmond stood looking at him; he had never before felt 
the keenness of this gentleman’s eyes. ‘Madame Merle has told 
him, and he doesn’t like it,’ Rosier said to himself. He had hoped 
Madame Merle would be there; but she was not within sight; per- 
haps she was in one of the other rooms, or would come later. He 
had never especially delighted in Gilbert Osmond; he had a fancy 
that he gave himself airs. But Rosier was not quickly resentful, and 
where politeness was concerned he had an inveterate wish to be in 
the right. He looked round him, smiling, and then, ina moment he 
said—‘ I saw a jolly good piece of Capo di Monte to-day.’ Osmond 
answered nothing at first; but presently, while he warmed his boot- 
sole, ‘I don’t care a fig for Capo di Monte!’ he returned. ‘I hops 
you are not losing your interest ?’—‘ In old pots and plates? Yes, 
I am losing my interest.’ Rosier for a moment forgot the delicacy 
of his position. ‘ You are not thinking of parting with a—a piece or 
two ?’—‘ No, I am not thinking of parting with anything at all, Mr. 
Rosier,’ said Osmond, with his eyes still on the eyes of his visitor. 
‘Ah, you want to keep, but not to add,’ Rosier remarked, brightly. 
‘Exactly. I have nothing that I wish to match.’ ” 

That gives sufficient indication of Mr. Osmond'’s two man- 
ners, the refined, reverential manner, by which he wins 
favour with Isabel; and the curt, contemptuous manner, 
with which he expresses his scorn for what he regards 
as beneath him, when he has no object to gain by concealing 
it. In scene after scene this character is developed, and 
always with some fresh touch of fastidious insolence or intense 
though petty pride, which makes of it a wonderful, and yet 
most repulsive, artistic achievement. As a set-off against this 
disagreeable picture is that of Ralph Touchett, the humorous, 
Anglo-American invalid,—who throughout the book is dying 
slowly of consumption,—and who shuttles about with his hands 
in his pockets and a shrewd eye always fixed on the life about 
him, eliciting all its characteristic features, in love with Isabel 
himself, though without ever thinking of sacrificing her, and 
indeed generously forgetting his own future in the desire to 
add to his cousin Isabel’s happiuess. Ralph Touchett is a 
very powerful picture, and a fine pendant to that of Osmond, 
the delicately-enamelled idolator of his own tastes and dignity, 


for whom Ralph’s improvident generosity to his cousin 
unfortunately set a trap, by endowing her with wealth 


to which she had no claim, and which proves to her a pure 
misfortune. Such are the two leading characters of the 
book,—as powerfully drawn as Isabel’s is feebly and faintly 
drawn,—companion pictures of niggardness of soul, on the one 
side, and magnanimity, of an unpretending type, on the other. 
Besides these, there are, as we have said, plenty of side-figures, 
many of them exhibiting Mr. Henry James’s best insight and 
highest humour. As regards the latter quality, the relations of 
Henrietta Stackpole and Captain Bantling are painted with a 
finer humour than anything we remember in our author’s work. 

But the cloven foot of Mr. Henry James’s agnosticism,—as 
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artist no less than as thinker,—is shown at the close of his tale, 
with even more nakedness than he has ever shown it yet. 
That he always likes to end his tales with a failure of 
anything like the old poetic justice, we all know. That 
perplexing relations should ravel themselves, rather than 
unravel themselves, and end, so far as there is an end- 
ing at all, in something worse than they began in, is one 
of Mr. Henry James’s canons of art. The tendency of life, 
he holds, is to result in a general failure of the moral and 
spiritual hopes it raises. If you let your story land itself ina 
wreck, or fade away into a blank and pallid apathy,—that is 
true art to this author. But never before has he closed a 
novel by setting up quite so cynical a sign-post into the abyss, 
as he sets up at the close of this book. He ends his Portrait 
of a Lady, if we do not wholly misinterpret the rather covert, not 
to say almost cowardly, hints of his last page, by calmly indi- 
cating that this ideal lady of his, whose belief in purity has done 
so much to alienate her from her husband, in that it had made 
him smart under her contempt for his estimates of the world, saw 
a “straight path” to a liaison with her rejected lover. And worse 
still, it is apparently intended that this is the course sanctioned 
both by her high-minded friend, Miss Stackpole, and by the 
dying cousin whose misfortune it had been to endow her with 
wealth that proved fatal to her happiness. The close of The 
Portrait of a Lady throws a strange light on the results to be 
expected from pure agnosticism in its relation to Art. Mr. 
Henry James long ago rejected the idea that real life is intel- 
ligible and significant, even so far as this—that the artistic pre- 
sentation of it ought to satisfy the mind and heart, as the greater 
dramatists and novelists have always endeavoured to satisfy 
the mind and heart. But he has never till now ventured to indi- 
cate that the natural end of a noble nature, after it has wrecked 
itself by a great mistake, is ignoble surrender to selfish passion. 
Yet it is quite true that pure agnosticism is most likely to lead 
hither. Isabel is painted as trusting to nothing to keep her 
right in life but vague, generous aspirations, without compass 
and without clue; and for such a one, it is natural enough that, 
at the last pinch, all morality should seem nothing but con- 
vention, and the “straight path” a mere descent to selfish 
indulgence. We can hardly speak too highly of the skill and 
genius shown in many parts of The Portrait of a Lady. We can 
hardly speak too depreciatingly of the painting of that portrait 
itself, or of the moral collapse into which the original of the 
portrait is made to fall. After all, even if it had been provided 
that Isabel should have attained her ideal, the result we certainly 
expected, we should not have cared much for a young lady made 
up of such extremely vague aspirations. As it is, we are filled 
with wonder that agnostic Art should have got so far as to place 
a great blot in the centre of a carefully-painted picture, without 
seeing that agnostic Art has, as Art, committed suicide in so 
doing. 





SELECTIONS FROM THACKERAY.* 

Ir would be fascinating work, if it were possible, to follow the 
fortunes of this volume,—a selection from the writings of Mr. 
Thackeray, made by a skilled and friendly hand; pleasantly got 
up, and embellished by a portrait. With what class of readers 
will it be most successful? What impressions of Thackeray 
will it leave on the minds of those (not likely to be small in 
number) who approach him for the first time through this little 
introduction? How will it strike the young, the middle-aged ? 
the devout, the irreligious ? the happy, the unfortunate ? the 
quick-sighted, sceptical reader on the one hand, and the 
acquiescent on the other? The value of the answers to such 
questions as these would be much more than literary. All the 
literary questions about this great man of the world have long 
ago been either answered by common consent, or left open by 
common consent. Other and deeper questions, relating to his 
estimate of life and duty, and the secret, in himself, of his failure 
where he failed, still arise uneasily in the minds of all but par- 
tisans; and a book like this will help no one to make them clearer. 
Those who know Mr. Thackeray’s writings in mass will not be 
helped by it; those who do not will hardly be able to form any 
opinion worth having, whatever side they may incline to. 

The principle—not at all a recondite one—upon which these 
selections have been made, is one which involves a good deal of 
repetition. Pardonably enough, the editor puts the most 
luscious fruit at the top of the pottle (“ Parents and Children,” 
“Childhood and Youth,” &c.), and then makes his extracts 





* Extracts from the Writings of W. M. Thackeray, Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1881. 





more freely. Of course, when we come to such headings ag 
“ Love,” “ Falling in Love,” “ Dead and Gone Love,” “ Court. 
shi arri: 9 66 TT 9 66 ° 

- and a, Women,” ‘ Hypocrisy of Women,” 

Social Life, Ways of the World,” we see at once that 
repetition there must be, and probably the sort of see-saw 
that looks like contradiction. Omitting the strawberries at 
the top of the pottle, and the sketches of persons and places 
(which latter are the best things in the book), the effect is 
monotonous; xt all events, to a reader who is at all familiar 
with Thackeray. The number of notes of interrogation—we 
all know Thackeray’s way of asking strings of half-mocking 
questions of the reader—is alarming, and when you have done 
admiring for the hundredth time the lucidity of the writing, 
what remains ? 

The truth is, that it is impossible to represent Thackeray by 
a selection made upon this principle. What he says that is 
(to use the words of the title-page) “ philosophical and reflec- 
tive,” is utterly inadequate. It is—we do not mean it disrespect- 
fully—as little up to the mark as the old housekeeper’s chatter 
about the Carabas pictures and statues. ‘l'hackeray’s philo- 
sophy of life is latent in his own pictures of life, but no one 
was less competent to expound these than himself. In paint- 
ing them, he sometimes reached depths of intensity and mean- 
ing that were amusingly beyond his own critical powers. 
Hence a book of extracts in which no attempt is made to re- 
present the concrete or positive body of the man’s work, is un- 
satisfactory. It is, all of it—pictures included—the work of a 
man with a bruised nature ; and unless the reader keeps up in 
his memory a working scheme of “ cross-references,” he cannot 
make much of it. 

While a selection of this kind suffers from want of “ relief” 
in the direction thus slightly indicated, it falls short (we do not 
say of its own intention) in another way. It cannot represent 
the utter abandon of humour of which Thackeray was capable. 
This is to be seen chiefly in the inexpressibly delicious 
Ballods and in some of the earlier prose writings,—we might 
add, in such illustrations as those to Mis. Perkins’s Ball (a few 
of which, however, approach vulgarity). Now, it is a serious 
drawback not to know a writer at his own casy best, and 
Thackeray’s easy best is in the work he has done as a humourist 
in verse. The late Mr. James Hannay remarked that his dis- 
tinguished friend had an impluvium of poetry in his nature, 
just enough to sprinkle the chambers with hints of coolness. 
There was some truth in this, though it is difficult to under- 
stand how any man with even an impluvium of poetry in 
him could write that wretched estimate of the closing lines of 
the Dunciad. But we do not care much about this; the great 
thing is to see Thackeray when he was not bothering himself 
with matters too high for him,—too high, surely, for any of us, 
when aimed at from a certain level. His intellect has but little 
co-ordinating power, and his incessant interrogative digressions 
do not enable him to disguise the fact. His latent consciousness 
of it irritates him, and makes kim “ spiteful ;’”’ but we get none 
of this in “ Peg of Limavaddy,” the “ White Squall,” some 
igstrawnary tail of Policeman X., or “ Jacob Homnium’s 
Hoss.” Here he is out for a scamper, and yet must keep within 
artistic bounds. The effect is to make one at home with him 
immediately, and show him in unembarrassed relations with 
things around him. Something similar might be said of the 
best of his earlier prose writings. His later and much greater 
works are in themselves flawed, and certainly do not show 
him unembarrassed. 

It cannot be said, either, that Mr. Thackeray's too frequent 
“asides” in his larger works make the reader at home with 
him; nor have M. Taine and others said the worst about them. 
The constant, confidential assumption that everybody is capable 
of certain meannesses is anything but cheerful. We see too 
much of the instinct of the detective for dragging things out, 
—an instinct which has nothing moral in it, which, indeed, 
taken nakedly, is diabolical. Our resentment is roused by this 
incessant free and easy use of the probe. We cry, “ Hands off, 
Mr. Merryman! You do nothing but harm, you only help to 
lower standards all round, by assuming, in this confidential 
fashion, that we have all of us such-and-such hidden 
wounds or base qualities. We have not; and if we had, it is 
not to this surgery that we should commend ourselves. Your 
scolding is too much like flattery, and your most trenchant 
blows have something of evasion in them, except when they 
have a vindictive edge. Your rebuke slides into persiflage and 
persiflage hustles rebuke, so that lazy consciences miss the 
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lesson, while they smuggle off the fun. Sometimes we feel that 
we would rather bear the severest blame from many another, 
than be indebted to your hail-fellow-well-met charity.” Of 
course, there are thousands of readers of Mr. Thackeray who 
er say anything like this; but there are certainly a 
few besides who would say it even more strongly. And no one 
will contend that this almost incessant prodding at the dark 
places in average human nature is good. We are none of us 
any the better for snatching a fearful joy in that sort of thing. 
The taste is bad, and the gratification of itis bad. Show usa 
“ searching ” preacher, and we will show you a worse congrega- 
tion than Honeyman’s. For the rest, writing set to the key- 
note struck at the close of Vanity Fair reminds one of the 
sweep and the confectioner. ‘Thrusting his sooty paw right into 
the best tart on the tray, the young scamp demanded, “ How 
much for this spiled tart?” The tart is a very good tart, if you 
will leave it alone. 

It would have been perfectly easy, by omitting what are 
substantially, though not formally, repetitions, and inserting 
episodes from the stories, to give this book a much higher value. 
Perhaps an additional volume is in contemplation, to go next to 
it upon the shelf; it would not be difficult to compile. At all 
events, we repeat what we have already said. By the side of 
the problem of life, as Thackeray’s peculiar genius impelled him 
to state it, his “ philosophy ” and “ reflections ” are little better 
than the rattle of peas in Mr. Merryman’s bladder. In quite 
another sense than that in which Wordsworth applied the words 
to Milton, we may say of Thackeray, as a painter of life, “ Soul 
awful, if the world has ever known an awful soul.” He cer- 
tainly is not awful in this volume, and probably the intention was 
to make him as inviting as possible. If so, however, the Blue- 
beard passage and one or two others should have been omitted. 
It always seems less than grateful to say unflattering things of 
a writer who has given his best, and contributed much and per- 
manently to the sum of human enjoyment; and it would be a 
perverse mistake to imagine that readers who find that Mr. 
Thackeray’s philosophy gives them the heartache (and now 
and then the headache, by its inconsequent inadequacy) make 
any charge against him. But he has himself expressed his 
evidently serious regret that he could not tell his stories right on 
without preaching. Fortunately, this volume of extracts gives 
in every case a specific reference to the place from which the 
passage is derived. We have little doubt it will have a large 
circulation, and that most readers will get hold of the honey— 
of which there is plenty—without the sting. It is not every- 
body who will wonder why it should be thought necessary to 
say several times, in a volume ot four hundred pages, that near 
relations and friends will quarrel over a small legacy. The 
portrait of the great writer in his study is very characteristic. 
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THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO.* 
Ir is to be regretted that the distinguished Dutch traveller and 
naturalist to whom we owe one of the most interesting works 
in the now widely-extended literature of travel should have dis- 
figured its pages, and placed himself at a disadvantage, by his 
advocacy of the hideous practice of vivisection. In this respect, 
Mr. Bock contrasts displeasingly with the authors of all the 
valuable books of exploration and discovery which we have 
recently had to welcome. No taint of cruelty is to be found in 
the writings of D’Albertis, of Holub, or of Serpa Pinto; and 
the feats which they performed, the additions which they have 
made to the general knowledge of distant lands, are of far 
greater importance than Mr. Bock’s. His complaint that a 
Scotch Professor has not been allowed to break the law, in 
order that the exact nature of the arrow-poison used by 
the Long Wai Dyaks should be ascertained, with a view to 
discovering an antidote—which, it seems to us, nobody could 
ever have an opportunity of applying—is put forth with the 
disingenuousness that, we regret to say, not unfrequenutly ac- 
companies representations on the side of the Vivisectionists. 
“Our seamen,” says Mr. Bock, “ have already been at close 
quarters with Dyak pirates, and the occasion may easily arise 
when they shall be so again; and there can scarcely be a ques- 
tion whether the lives of a few rabbits can be placed in the 
scale against the life of a single sailor who may fall a victim to 
one of their deadly darts.” The childish petulance of talking of 
the “lives” of a few rabbits, when it is the wanton torture of 
them, not their lives, that is the real question, will strike every 
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ore; but it may escape the general reader that Mr. Bock does 
not bring forward one particle of evidence that the “ pirates” of 
Borneo use poisoned arrows at all, and that they could, there- 
fore, have a chance of hitting that imaginary British seaman 
whom, no doubt, the vivisectionists would hail with delight ; 
and the reader may also not observe that the only positive know- 
ledge he had of the arrow-poison (which, by-the-bye, leaves the 
flesh of the animals slain fit for food) was on the occasion of 
his visit to the Wild People of the interior, who live in the forest, 
and are not pirates. There have been many narratives of Bor- 
nean piracy, and many writers on Borneo, since Mr. Spencer St. 
John’s charming book told us of the spirit-guarded summit of 
the great central mountain, and of the wonderful pitcher-plant ; 
but we do not recall any mention of the use of poisoned weapons 
by the Sea Dyaks. 

Mr. Bock’s book is very interesting, very well written, and 
admirably illustrated. He is a persevering explorer, and he 
has the art of recounting his exploits in a vivid and brisk 
manner, which carries the reader on with unflagging curiosity. 
In 1878, he went out to the Dutch Indies, to make a collec- 
tion of the fauna of the western portion of the interior of 
Sumatra. Of this collection, the second and most valuable 
portion was lost in the Red Sea. He was sent from Sumatra 
by the Governor-General of the Dutch Indies on a 
mission to Borneo. He was first to go to Koetei, “a 
country enjoying the worst repute among the semi-inde- 
pendent States, and to furnish the Government with a report 
upon the native races of the interior, and then to cross the 
island, if possible, to Pontnianak or Bandjermasin.” He success- 
fully accomplished the latter journey, and the first portion of 
his book gives the results of his observation of that wild and 
little-known land, extending over a distance of more than 700 
miles, and including several Dyak tribes who are undeniably 
dangerous and troublesome, though not to the vivisectors’ pet, 
the British seaman. Of Samarinda, on the Mahakkam, the 
chief port of Koetei, which is a Mahommedan State on the east 
coast of Borneo, Mr. Bock gives a dismal picture; and he had 
not found it very easy to reach his muddy goal from Macassar, 
his starting-point. He had an introduction to Kwé Ké Hiang, 
a Chinese merchant, who turned out to bea very good fellow, but 
gave him a succinctly bad account of Koetei. “ The Malays were a 
pack of thieves,the Boegis [originally natives of the Celebes, but 
settled at Koeteiin great force for many years] would occasionally 
enliven the proceedings by runuing a muck; as for the interior, 
the Dyaks were perfect savages, and inveterate head-hunters.” 
Samarinda is a wretched town, on a mud flat, where the houses 
of the living are raised on piles, among the tombs of the dead. 
There is a large population, who live in huts built on rafts that 
float on the water, and are anchored by rattan-ropes to the 
shore. A little rice is grown, but the people depend upon trade 
for their supplies; and the commerce of this dismal place is very 
considerable, the greater part of the export trade being in the 
hands of the Chinese. The voyage from Samarinda to Tanga- 
roeng, the capital, a second edition of the chief port, must 
have been uncomfortable and rather ludicrous. Mr. Bock 
had to sit perfectly motionless in the overladen prau, as the 
slightest disturbance of its trim would have “ been fatal to the 
snecess of the voyage” (the Dutch explorer’s seutentious equi- 
valent for Captain Kedgick’s terse “ spilled ‘em in the drink *’) ; 
but when the Sultan of Koetei, a 
Highness with a name like the tail of a kite, “one of the 
most intelligent rulers in the Malay archipelago.” 
interesting personage asked the traveller, with business-like 
promptitude, “ Vat you like to drink ?”” and when the modest 
Dutchman, with the remembrance of the Prophet before him, 
gave it a name, the name was seltzer-water. The Sultan pledged 
him in that mild beverage (there was everything, including 
champagne, on the premises), but he also spat it out into a 


he arrived, he found 


This really 


brazen vessel, and crammed his mouth with betel, which rather 
embarrassed the conversation. This Sultan Mahommed, &c., &c., 
&e., has a mania for collecting all kinds of things which he uever 
uses, especially diamonds; the description of his warehouses 
reminds us of that (given, we think, by Captain Burton) of the 
palace store-rooms of the late Khedive of Egypt. The King of 
Holland is the suzerain of this intelligent prince, so that 
the Dutch explorer was Highness 
even resolved to accompany him ou his journey to the 
interior. ‘There was a great deal of delay, and Mr. Bock 
soon exhausted the sights of the capital, including the 
horrid cock-fighting, in which the people, like all Malays, 


made welcome, and his 
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take the utmost delight. The noise of the birds is a 
pest only to be exceeded by the mosquitoes to be encountered 
up the country (from these Mr. Bock seems to have suffered as 
much as M. du Chaillu in Scandinavia), and the “sport” is 
loathsome to read of. Sultan Mahommed has political views also. 
“Me want Koetei make big country; want plenty people,” said 
he to the traveller. His own little family numbers eighty-four 
already. The combined expedition worked unequally, the Sultan 
mostly loitering, while Mr. Bock explored, and occasionally re- 
joined him. A vivid interest attaches to these excursions, espe- 
cially after the traveller ascends the Telen to the Dyak territory, 
Long Wai, and records his observations of the Head-hunters. 
He did not, as a matter of fact, see many heads; the hunters 
were shy, instead of boastful, about their trophies, but his work 
contains the fullest and most emphatic account we have of the 
terrible practice, of which he says:— This is the keystone, so 
to speak, in the edifice of Dyak religion and character. Its 
perpetual practice is, no doubt, one great cause of the rapid 
extinction of the race; and it is possible that before the custom 
can be entirely abolished, the people themselves will be im- 
proved off the face of the earth.” 

It is difficult to read this book, without feeling that the ex- 
tinction of such people is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The head-hunting tribes must possess more than the 
customary insouciance of the savage, or they must be the most 
miserable of wretches, with the ever-present dread of murder 
hanging, literally, over every head among them. Let us try to 
realise a community existing under the following conditions :— 

“In all great events of their lives, the Dyaks require that human 

heads shall be procured. When a Dyak wants to marry, he must 
show himself a hero, and the more heads he can obtain, the greater 
the pride and admiration with which he is regarded, not only by his 
bride, but by the whole tribe. When a Rajah is dead, heads must 
‘be secured; for, according to Dyak belief, the victims serve as slaves 
to the departed Rajah in heaven. Whenever a child is born toa 
Rajah (in Long Wai, at least), heads must be got, before it can be 
named. It isa rule among all the tribes that no youth can regularly 
wear a mandan, or be married, or associate with the opposite sex, 
till he has been on one or more head-hunting expeditions. A mandan 
is presented to him, probably at his birth, or when he receives a 
name; but not till he has washed it in the blood of an enemy, can he 
presume to carry it as part of his every-day equipment.” 
Nothing more horrible than the preparations for the head- 
hunting expeditions, the murders, the captures, the cannibal 
** feeds,” and the tortures of the “ death-feasts,” on the return 
of the victorious parties, can possibly be conceived. The 
“ death-feasts ” last ten days, on ordinary occasions ; but they 
also take place in celebration of various events, such as the 
death of a chief, and at them not only the captives of the 
marauding expeditions are sacrificed, but the richer members of 
the community give a number of “slave debtors,” to be put 
to a hideous death. It is painful to know that these 
monstrous spectacles have ever been beheld by Europeans; 
but Dr. Schwanner and Mr. Perelaer were eye-witnesses of a 
peculiarly awful one, held in 1863, on the Upper Kahajan 
River. Mr. Bock did not see any of these frightful sights, nor 
did he witness the solemnities of Dyak marriage and burial. 
He collected, however, every sort of information on those sub- 
jects, and retails it in a remarkably interesting chapter. 

The chief points of novelty in this book—which, on its peace- 
ful and beautiful side, that of the description of the animal 
world and the physical features of the country, has a charm on 
which we wish we could dwell as it deserves—are the Tring 
Dyaks (the cannibal tribe) and the Forest People. Mr. Bock is 
the only European who has ever seen the women of that extra- 
ordinary race, the Orang Poonan, or Wild People of the Woods, 
and he passed only one afternoon in their company; neverthe- 
less, he contrived to take portraits of two—a mother, and a 
maid—simple, rather sorrowful creatures, with much lighter 
skins than the other natives of Borneo. This comparative fair- 
ness he imputes to their perfect seclusion in the dark forest, 
where the sun’s rays penetrate scarcely ever, if at all. The 
men, though not so dark as other Dyaks, are much darker than 
the women, owing to the fact that they spend much of their 
time on the rivers, where the sky is open, and that they fre- 
quently visit Long Wai, where they are exposed to the rays of 
the sun. An extremely-interesting drawing shows us a group 
of three young Poonans, sketched as they lay asleep, in their 
natural, characteristic attitudes, during one of the author's 
hunting expeditions in their company. They are not ill-look- 
ing, and they are decidedly fat. Mr. Bock says :— 

“There people live day and night in the open air, almost entirely 
naked, with no more shelter in showery weather than that afforded 








by an attap mat, which they then place over instead of under them, 
when they lie down on the ground to sleep. They always keep a fire 
burning at night....... It is curious that in their long inter. 
course with the Long-Wai Dyaks, these Orang Poonan do not appear 
to have adopted any of the customs of the latter.” 

They eat monkeys, serpents, wild boars, birds, and wild fruit, 
The author believes these savages, who live in the central forests 
of Borneo, almost entirely isolated from all communication with 
the rest of the world, to be the true aborigines. 

Mr. Bock’s second journey, up the Mahakkam, to the Barito, 
and then to Bandjermasin, led him through the great Mahak.- 
kam Forest, where he beheld many wonders of Nature; and into 
the far interior, where he arrived at an intimate acquaintance 
with Dyak tribes and their customs. The cannibal Tring 
Dyaks are a truly terrible race. A priestess and a rajah of 
that tribe are drawn for us by the author, and more awful 
portraits and descriptions of creatures in the form of 
humanity could not be imagined. ‘The chief, Sibau Mohung, 
who is probably the “champion” cannibal of the world, 
paid the author a friendly visit (one wonders how Mr, 
Bock could give this monster food in his presence), and 
had his portrait taken. “At that very time, he had fresh 
upon his head the blood of no less than seventy victims—men, 
women, and children—whom he and his followers had just 
slaughtered, and whose hands and brains he had eaten.” Sibau 
Mohung gave Mr. Bock a shield, “of soft wood, painted 
in grotesque patterns, and ornamented with tufts of human 
hair, most ingeniously laid on. Such a shield is considered a 
great treasure, being decorated with hair taken from human 
victims.” The priestess—who was exquisitely tattooed—kindly 
showed Mr. Bock, on her own person, that the palms and the 
knee-caps are Tring tit-bits. It is a relief to turn from these 
horrors to the author’s delightful narrative of his journeys, aad 
vivid descriptions of places and scenes, of the chains of lakes 
and the forests full of monkeys, of the rich growths, the 
beautiful pitcher-plants, and the wonderful orchids. 

The second portion of this remarkable and valuable work 
deals with natural history in Sumatra, in a fresh, vigorous, and 
most interesting manner. The book deserves especial praise 
for its handsome get-up and the beauty of the illustrations. 





CHLOE ARGUELLE.* 

WE observe that in the advertisements of this little tale, it is 
called Chloe Arguelle ; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs, and we 
suppose that the element of caricature was intended to be put 
more in the front of the battle than it has been in the present 
title-page. In truth, however, we wish Miss Dillwyn had sup- 
pressed the element of caricature altogether, and given us, 
as in The Rebecca Rioter, a tale founded simply on human 
nature, including that proportion only of insincerity which 
appears to belong to the present rather professing than believ- 
ing age. In saying this, we do not mean that Miss Dillwyn 
is entirely mistaking her own strength, when she turns towards 
caricature. She hasa real turn for farce, and we do not re- 
member to have seen anywhere a more happy caricature of 
certain aspects of the Bradlaugh incident than in the following 
passage, in which the pompous baronet, Sir Cadwallader 
Gough, tells his wife why it is essential for him to go down to 
the House of Commons :— 

“¢ Why, what’s on particular to-day ?’ asked Alice. ‘TI forget.’— 
‘Oh, it’s this most a—a—objectionable row about Cox,’ returned her 
husband ; ‘whether or not he can be a—a—permitted to enter the 
House and take his seat without any shoes or stockings on. The 
fellow must be mad, of course; says he never has worn such things 
in his life, nor yet washed his fect, and never will. What business 
has a dirty ruffian like that to try and come amongst gentlemen? I 
really think—it is my a—a—unalterable conviction—that the con- 
stituency who have endeavoured to intrude such an unsavoury sub- 
ject amongst a society of clean and a—a—properly apparelled 
gentlemen, deserve nothing less than disfranchisement.’—‘ Well, it 
does seem hard upon you, certainly,’ said Chloe. ‘ However, I sup- 
pose you can either keep him out or else kick him out somehow 
between you all. Of course you'll vote against his admittance, 
won't you ?’—‘ A—a—unluckily it is impossible for me to do that, 
replied Sir Cadwallader. ‘It is the opinion of Government that he 
should be let in, and that the whole question is a—a—a momentous 
one,—involving, indeed, the freedom of election, and a—a stability 
of the British Constitution; so, of course, | cannot go against my 
party, and shall vote for his admittance, whether barefooted or shod. 
I only trust that the disreputable cad may not take his seat any- 
where near me, if he getsin. I shall a—a—unquestionably change 
my place, if he should presume to do so.’ ” 


That is a touch which Dickens himself might have given us. 








4 Chloe Arguelle, By the Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter.’’ 2 vols, London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1881. 
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But on the whole, we weary of the element of caricature in 
the tale, which is too crude in its execution, to make one 
laugh as this passage makes one laugh; while it neither 
contains, nor indeed professes to contain, any of the sub- 
tlety of genuine satire. No doubt, there is a great deal 
of pretence and untruth in London society, but after 
all, it is not so wholly made up of untruth as to warrant a 
sketch in which there is hardly anything else. Society would 
sicken of itself, if it were so. The proper weapon for 
assailing it is rather the rapier of the satirist, than the 
club of the caricaturist. Miss Dillwyn has a certain 
gift for caricature, but very few people. indeed, can write 
a successful tale depending on the merits of their carica- 
ture alone for its fascination, and in this case certainly Miss 
Dillwyn has not succeeded. Chloe Arguelle has talent and 
force; but on the whole, the talent and force are entirely outside 
the caricature, and would have been all the more conspicuous 
for the omission of the caricature. 

It is in the Welsh scenes, especially the scene with the 
poachers, and in the description of the vindictive moods of 
Richards the butler, that the vigour of the author is 
chiefly seen. Both these portions of the tale are admirable, 
and told with a vividness which show how much more 
interesting is the delineation of human life and passion, 
than any caricature but the very best. For it is the worst 
of caricature, that it lends an effect of rawness and want of 
keeping to that part of a book which is not caricature. Even 
with Dickens this was so. We are always conscious that in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, for instance, the melodrama rather injures 
the effect of the caricature, aud that the caricature takes all the 
taste out of the melodrama. A caricaturist is almost bound to 
keep up the note he strikes, and to keep it up effectually to the 
end of his performance, for if he passes into any other vein, 
the unity of the work is gone. In Miss Dillwyn’s case, 
it is clear that though she has a certain gift for farce, she has a 
much higher gift for what is far better than any but the most 
admirable farce; and that she has much more power of sus- 
taining the picture of true passion, than she has of sustaining 
caricature. Therefore, while we admit that we have enjoyed more 
than one hearty laugh over this book, we strongly advise her 
not to try this line again. She is, we suspect, more in her 
real element in The Rebecca Rioter, and in that part of the 
present tale in which caricature is cast to the winds. Some 
of her porcelain is too fine for the crude earthenware of her 
caricature. The printing of this tale is extremely careless. 
For example, a masculine clairvoyant is uniformly called a 
clairvoyante, and there are errors almost on every page. 





THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY.* 

TukRE are many reasons why this remarkable book should 
receive at a reviewer’s hands a very different fate from that 
which usually befalls new editions. Tor one thing, a new edition 
which takes ten years to prepare, the bulk of the articles in 
which have been completely rewritten, which contains 30,000 
words more than its predecessor, and is so far different from it 
that the treatment of the important subject of etymology is 
practically revolutionised, must be considered as in effect a new 
work. It further claims at once to give more words than any 
other dictionary in existence, to be essentially an encyclo- 
pwedia—indeed, it would probably be styled “ The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,” were that title not already appropriated by another 
valuable and interesting work—an1 as for its literary side, we 
are informed in the preface that “it is intended to supply a key 
to the written works in the language, and an aid to the use of 
the language itself, by registering and explaining the various 
meanings which are or have been attached to words by writers, 
both new and old, by explaining idiomatic phrases and peculiar 
constructions, by distinguishing obsolete from current meanings 
and usages, and by carefully distinguishing between words 
closely synonymous in signification.” The charms, too, of the 
old Imperial of about a generation ago—the profuse and 
delicately executed illustrations, the beanty and variety of the 
type—are revived and intensified in its successor. 

It is only the first volume of what may fairly be called Mr. 
Annandale’s work that is yet before us, but after a careful 
comparison of it with the original edition, and after testing it 
in the light of the claims set forth in the preface, we have no 


_* The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. By John Ogilvie, LL D. 
New Edition, Revised and Augmented. Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A. 
Vol. I, A-Depascent. London: Blackie and Son. 1882. 





hesitation in saying that it will prove a most thorough piece of 
workmanship, and that among reference-books of its class it 
will hold the first place, both as an authority and a source of 
instruction and entertainment. One or two facts will show 
what Mr. Annandale’s “revision” comes to. In the depart- 
ment of scientific terms, he has incorporated most of the dis- 
coveries of recent times. In botany, the Linnwan system is 
rejected, and Jussieu, De Candolle, and Brown are accepted as 
guides. The new science of biology gets due respect, although 
the reader of such an article as that on “ Bathybius” may note 
that it does not contain the absolutely latest views of Mr. 
Huxley. Modern chemical doctrines receive proper recognition. 
The same thing may be said of the more “fluid” or less com- 
pletely established sciences, such as political economy and 
finance, and if we note that “ bimetallism” is not included 
in the work, while the adjective “bimetallic” is, we do so 
simply in order to show how rapidly new “ideas,” requiring 
a new nomenclature, come to the front. It is perhaps, 
however, as we have already hinted, in the etymological 
department that the advance of the new edition of the 
Imperial upon the old is most notable, or at least most 
noticeable. In the latter, there was an attempt made to connect 
English words with Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopian, and other 
tongues. That attempt, as associated with the prescientific 
period of philology, has been abandoned, nor is there any exces- 
sive tendency to derive English words from Sanskrit roots—a 
tendency from which even the scientific period of philology is 
by no means free—though the relationship, collaterally and by 
way of descent, between English and Sanskrit words is always 
pointed out, where it has really been made good. In respect of 
etymology, indeed, the Imperial will probably be without a 
rival, until the Philological Society issues its great dictionary. 
It is on its literary side—the different meanings of words 
illustrated by quotations ranging over the whole field of British 
and American literature—that the Imperial will be found 
most attractive and entertaining. One or two examples will 
serve to show this. The article ‘“ Avocation ’’ occupies scarcely 
half of one of the three columns into which each page is divided, 
and in all, five meanings or shades of meaning are given. Yet, 
to illustrate these we have quotations from South, Hallam, 
Parnell, Boyle, Miss Carter, Sydney Smith, Buckle, Godwin, 
Alford, and Fitzedward Hall, the last of whom, moreover, ex- 
presses the opinion that the late Lord Lytton stands almost 
alone in using “ avocation” for “ vocation.” Take, again, the 
article “ Ache.’ Here Mr. Annandale’s research is shown in 
illustrating not the different meanings, but the different pro- 
nunciations of the word. From Bishop Hall we learn that it 
rhymed with “ patch,” while Shakespeare and Swift are made 
to prove that the plural of the noun was a dissyllable, like 
While Mr. Annandale drags all authors—even 
Mr. Bret Harte—into his net, he is not guilty of the weakness of 
preferring unfamiliar to familiar writers. The old version of the 
Bible and Shakespeare are his chief wells of English undefiled ; 
and almost on every page the representative writers of different 
epochs, such as Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, and Addison, 
are freely drawn upon. Mr. Annandale has, perhaps, too great 
a partiality for De Quincey, who, though a great favourite as a 
stylist and critic in the “study ’—and most deservedly so— 
1s not yet, and probably never will be, a truly popular author. 
Thus, we find De Quincey as well as Sir Thomas Browne quoted 
to illustrate the meaning of the uncommon word “ canorous.”’ 
Would it not have been better to have gone to Sydney Smith's 
famous “ Letter X. and Last” of the “ Plymley ” series, with 


|r 


its “the burning pestle is still, and the canorous mortar mute ? 


“ churches.” 


Recently, when noticing the first volume of the new edition 
of Jainieson’s Scotch Dictionary, we expressed a hope that some 
English lexicographer would have the courage to include the 
best phrases to be found in Burns, Ramsay, and the Lowland 
Scotch classics generally, in the body of his work, instead of 
What we then 
said of Scotch might, of course, be also said of Irish, American, 
and even slang words. We are heartily glad, therefore, to 
note that Mr. Annandale has incorporated all four in his work, 
and has done them all justice. Who that knows Burns, and 
Scott, and Wilson will not be glad to see such Scotch favourites 
as“ auld-farrant ” and “canny ” in good “ classical” company ? 
for, once there, there they are likely to remain. Mr. Annandale 
is, however, very discriminating. He dismisses the hideous 
and unnecessary word * absquatulate,” meauing to “ abscond,” 
as “an American vuigarism,” while the now familiar “ boss,” 


dismissing them to the cold shade of a glossary. 
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as meaning “employer,” or “superintendent,” is “a slang 
mode of address, like governor, in England.” By the way, 
can Mr. Annandale, or any other lexicographer, positively 
tell us when an expressive word passes from the colloquial 
into the classical stage of its history? “ Bosh” is not a whit 
uglier than “ balderdash ;” its Turkish origin is quite as re- 
spectable as the Danish paternity of the other; and Dickens 
and Dr. W. H. Russell, who are quoted as using it, are quite 
as good authorities in English as Horne Tooke, who talks of 
“ribaldry, scurrility, billingsgate, and balderdash.” Yet Mr. 
Annandale, while he gives full honour to “ balderdash,” cau- 
tiously prints “bosh” as a “colloquialism.”” But this question 
is ouly one of the thousand that the dipping into a dictionary 
prepared on so interesting a method as that of the Imperial 
inevitably provokes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_<———— 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Picturesque Palestine, Sinai and Egypt. Edited by Colonel Wilson, 
R.E. Vol.I. (Virtue and Co.)—It should be sufficient to say that 
this very handsome volume is well worthy of its subject. It is 
well printed, copiously illustrated, and the illustrations are uni- 
formly excellent. Beside the vignettes, there are nine full-page 
steel engravings; the rest, about one hundred and fifty in number, 
some of them of the largest size, are from engravingson wood. These 
latter are, for the most part, remarkably effective. Of this first 
volume, the greater part is occupied with Jerusalem. The traveller 
is then taken eastward. Here we should especially note the series 
of illustrations which picture the Convent of Mar Saba. This place, 
so remarkable for its situation and its history, is given in some very 
striking drawings. We should also note the interesting illustrations 
of Eastern life which are scattered throughout the volume, 
nor should the descriptive letterpress be passed over without 
its due praise. Indian Summer; Autumn Poems, and Sketches. 
By L. Clarkson. (Griffith and Farran.)—Here we have a col- 
lection of verses taken, Mr. Clarkson tells us, from the works of 
American poets; and coloured illustrations, in which Mr. Clarkson’s 
own pencil has sought to set forth some of the autumnal glories of 
Maryland weods. These latter seem to us of unequal merit. Some 
of the combinations of colour seem to us not very happily chosen, and 
the reproducing process has not always worked very happily. On the 
other hand, most of the drawing is graceful, and the general effect 
is pleasing. Autumn colours are, of course, best seen in niass, while 
the hues of spring and summer will bear the closest inspection. This, 
of course, must be allowed for in estimating Mr. Clarkson’s work. An 
English writer, too, who has not had the fortune of seeing Maryland 
woods must speak under reserve. Of the poems, which number 
among their authors the distinguished names of Longfellow, Bryant, 
J. G. Whittier, and others, it is not necessary to say anything 
more than that they have been well chosen. The Cruise of 
the ‘ Walnut-Shell,’ written and illustrated by André (Sampson Low 
and Co.) is an effort of fancy, the extravagance of which the author 
ingeniously excuses by telling his young readers that it is a dream. 
Elsie and Arthur, amusing themselves by day with sailing walnut- 
shells, dream at night of a voyage which shows them to have a credit- 
able knowledge, their tender youth being considered, of commercial and 
other geography. A fairy-walnut shell takes them over all the earth. 
Their journeyings are illustrated by attractive pictures, and are de- 
scribed in verse which is, perhaps, a little above the average of such 
work. This is a book which ought to give entertainment, not with- 
outa little gently insinuated instruction, to quite young people. Old 
Proverbs with New Pictures. By Lizzie Lawson and C. L. Matéaux. 
(Cassell and Co.)—We have some good rhymes (contributed by C. L. 
Matéaux), and drawings nicely drawn and prettily coloured. The 
proverbs furnish texts to little, versified discourses or stories, and these 
are adorned with pictures. It is almost a matter of course, now, to 
find such pictures good in design; the tone, and the way in which this 
tone is mechanically reproduced, are not always so good as we find 
them in this volume. Holly Berries. With original Illustrations. 
By Ida Waugh. (Griffith aud Farran.)—Here we have verses 
“ written down,” perhaps, a little too much to suit young readers. 
Young readers often resist the condescension. In the illustrations 
the colours are sometimes a little too gay, the drawing generally 
pleasing ; but why is the boat in which “Nat” is sailing (p. 37) of 
so vast a height? The sea looks to be at least a hundred feet below. 
At Home, illustrated by S. G. Sowerby, decorated by Thomas 
Crane (Marcus Ward and Co.), is a particularly pretty little book ; 
the “decorations” are really worthy of the name, showing much 
good-taste, and withal a freshness and novelty which are much 
to the credit of the designer. “Grandmother WNan,’’ on p. 
31, where a little girl has made herself up into a very real- 
looking old woman, and is rocking her doll’s cradle, is excellent. 




















LT 
—In a different style is Little Loving-heart’s Poem-book, By Mar. 
garet Elenora Tupper. (Griffith and Farran.)—The illustrations are 
pleasing and effective, though they do not employ the attraction of 
colour. Naturally, they vary in merit. “The Little Birds go to 
Sleep at Night,” “Nelly going into the Ball-room,” (but why have 
all the children “ tip-tilted ” noses ?) are noticeably good ; and goin a 
different way is “The Land of the Unknown,” which reminds one 
of M. Gustave Doré. The verse description of this last picture ig 
particularly good. All Miss Tupper’s work is, indeed, above the 
average of merit. Dreams, Dances, and Disappointments, By 
Gertrude A. Koustan and Ella and Nella Casella. (De la Rue and 
Co.)—Here three young ladies have told the story of a flirtation, 
in pictures that have considerable merit, and rhymes that may pass 
muster. But for what readers is it meant? Little girls ought not 
to be set thinking of such things.——The Mole and the Bat (G. 
Waterston and Sons) offers the triple attraction of verses, Pictures, 
and music. Eva’s Mulberry Tree, with numerous Illustrations, by E, 
L. Seeley (Seeley’s), with its quaint and pretty pictures, and its story 
of the tree which little Eva planted in the days of King Edward VI, 
and which sees in its old age the birth-day of another little Eva kept 
on the wedding day of Queen Chérlotte, is a very attractive little book, 
and certainly above the level of its fellows. Children who haye 
conned the verses and admired the pictures will have something to 
think of afterwards. The Children’s Picture Annual, edited by 
Merrie Sunshine (Ward, Lock, and Co.), tells “stories of pets,” the 
pets including a great variety of animals, among which the panther 
is, perhaps, the most uncommon. The experiment of the panther 
was, it seems, not encouraging, and we should not recommend our 
young friends to make a purchase at Mr. Jamrach’s. But they may 
read some amusing things about other and less hazardous pets— 
Happy Little People, by Olive Patch (Cassell and Co.), describes, 
with appropriate illustrations, how some young people amuse 
themselves at the sea-side and in the country, making the best 
of all the delights both of sammer and winter.——The Hero of a 
Hundred Fights. By Sarah Tytler. (William Isbister.)—The people 
whom Miss Tytler describes in this book are all recognisable as 
possible beings, even if we are compelled to think that the incident 
in which the interest of the story culminates, Christopher Hather- 
ley’s sudden leap into fame, after twenty years of failure as an 
artist, is of the romantic kind. But there is no need to criticise such 
things too closely. We have here a story, true in its main features, 
of the marvels that a faithful love can work. In Times of Peril, 
by G. A. Henty (Griffith and Farran), is a story, and a very well-told 
story, too, of the Indian Mutiny. Mr. Henty knows his subject well, 
and so contrives his narrative that his readers may get a clear 
notion, if they will, of the ‘great crisis which he describes, 
The veritable heroes of those days, Havelock and Clyde and 
Outram and the rest, receive their meed of honour; and 
the fictitious personages whom the writer introduces to fill up 
his canvas are drawn with taste and skill. This is as good a 
book of the kind as we have lately seen.— Young Marmaduke, by 
W. H. Davenport Adams (Marcus Ward and Co.), takes us back to 
the French Revolution during the days of the Reign of Terror. What 
could have inspired Mr. Adams to say in his preface that his book 
“ for the sirst time puts before young readers, in an attractive form, a 
view of the principal phases of an historical age of more than ordi- 
nary interest”? Did he ever hear of a certain Charles Dickens, and 
of a certain ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,”’ not, perhaps, one of that obscure 
writer’s best, but still possibly attractive ? Mr. Adams’s story is well 
enough, though the story is not the best part of the book. That, in 
fact, would have been better, in a literary point of view, without the 
“attractive form.’ Mr. Adams has taken some pains with his sub- 
ject, and will teach his young readers, if they will only read 
him carefully, something worth knowing,—notably, for instance, 
this, that all the leaders of the Revolution are not to be con- 
founded together, that Danton and Camille-Desmoulin were very 
different from Robespierre and St. Just. The descriptions of these 
personages are very good. The Sword of De Bardwell, by C. M. 
Katherine Phipps (Shaw and Co.), is ‘a tale of Agincourt.” We 
cannot praise the style of the dialogue, which is stilted and con- 
strained; but doubtless the tale will interest some readers.—— 
Waitaruna: a Story of New Zealand Life, by Alexander Bathgate 
(Sampson Low and Co.), is a story which seeks, we fancy, to set 
before its readers New Zealand life as it really is. The ups and 
downs which meet a young fellow who goes out to seek his fortune 
are well described. There are no startling coincidences or vicissi- 
tudds, Steadiness makes its way to moderate prosperity ; folly and 
frivolity meet with the reward which awaits them, as surely in the 
colonies as in the old country. Nothing about New Zealand is flattered. 
Even of the climate one hears the candid opinion, which we have cer- 
tainly long held about England, that the country “wants roofing-in 
badly.” And the dismal episode, so sadly common in life there, of death 
by drowning, is duly introduced. Still, the impression is felt that there 
might be worse places than the islands for a young man to try, now 
that the ways here are so overthronged. The Lyon’s Den, by Yotty 
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Osborn (Shaw and Co. ), describes how an aunt, coming to take charge 
of a motherless family of five boys and three girls, children of a hard- 

worked parson, introduces, by dint of unwearied patience and love, 

order where there had been chaos, and a spirit of mutual help where 
the rule had been “every one for himself.’”——We Four, by Mrs. 

Reginald Bray (Griffith and Farran), purports to be the confession 
of past mischief and naughtiness made by a girl who has been 
the ringleader in all sorts of pranks, among a family of four 
sisters. The confession is not without a spice of enjoyment in 
the recollection, and we can only hope that the children who 
may read it will look as much, more we cannot hope, to the moral 
as to the entertaining narrative of the misdeeds for which the young 
heroine professes her repentance. However this may be, the book 
meanwhile is decidedly amusing, and keeps up Mrs. Bray’s character 
as a skilful provider of this kind of reading. Margaret the Moon- 
beam. By Cecilia Lushington. (Griffith and Farran.)—Here we 
have a somewhat sentimental story of a young lady, who is, we fear, 
much too good to be set up for a model before ordinary human 
beings. Miss Lushington should quote Mr. Tennyson rightly. It is 
not marriage, but woman, that is compared to “ perfect music unto 
noble words.’——-A Boy’s Ideal, by Frances E. Cooke (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen), is the story of the life of Sir Thomas 
Moore, and for that reason alone worth reading. Mother Herring’s 
Chicken. By L. T. Meade. (Isbister.)—Here we have one of 
those stories of the poor which Miss Meade tells with so 
much knowledge of her subject, and with so much effect. The 
faithful love of “Mother Herring” for her unworthy husband, 
a love which does not fail to win its best reward, is finely described ; 

while old Jabis, mad with a madness which is better than much 
sober sense—the absolute faith in a heavenly visitant, who sits by 
his poor fireside—is a sketch quite above the average of this kind of 
story.—It will be a sufficient description of The Shadow on the 
Home to say that it is a temperance story. We can only hope that 
it may do the good which the author contemplates.——The Three 
Frights, §’c., by Sarah Tytler (Marshall Japp and Co.), are well-told 
little stories, which may be safely recommended to the young readers 
for whom they are intended.——Of new editions, we have Hurricane 
Hurry, Salt Water, and Peter the Whaler, all by W. H. G. Kingston, 
and published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. From the same writer 
we have also The Two Voyages, published by the Religious Tract 
Society.—Out on the Pampas and The Cornet of Horse, by G. A. 
Henty, are published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. We have also 
received The Trumpet-Major, by Thomas Hardy, and Mary Marston 
and The Vicar’s Daughter, by Dr. G. Macdonald. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) ——The Story of a Ship, from her Cradle to her Grave (Routledge), 
is a new edition, carried down to the present time by a “ Short 
Account of Modern Steamships and Torpedoes.” 











The Cambridge Examiner. A monthly publication (excepting the 
months of July and August). (London: Edward Stanford. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Bowes.)—This seems a useful publication 
for testing the proficiency of students (women apparently being those 
chiefly contemplated) who are intending to try for the Cambridge 
senior or junior and women’s examinations. We do not clearly under- 
stand whether there are three months in which the publicatiou will 
not appear, namely, July, August, and December, or only the two 
former. In two places the two former months are excepted, and in 
one place all three are mentioned as months of no-publication. 
Papers (and so far as we have examined the mathematical papers, we 
should say very good, if somewhat easy, papers) are set, which 
students who choose to answer them for their own satisfaction, may 
reply to, and their answers will be estimated and criticised by the 
various examiners for £3 3s. per annum, that sum entitling the 
candidate to have her answers in all the papers on the subjects she 
takes for one examination, examined and estimated. The publication 
appears a thoroughly useful one. 


Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co.)—In preparing this capital book for boys, the compiler has 
given the words ‘“ sport’ and “ pastime” their widest signification- 
{t treats of every outdoor game, from cricket to marbles. Portions 
of the book are also devoted to games of skill, recreative science, 
the amateur workshop, and the treatment of home pets.—-Cassell’s 
Book of Indoor Amusements. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)— 
This work is intended as a companion-volume to the preceding one, 
and being devoted to indoor games and amusements, forms a fitting 
supplement to the other.——TIn the same connection may be mentioned 
the Boy’s Own Toy-maker, by E. Landells, revised and enlarged 
(Griffith and Farran), the popularity of which may be estimated from 
the fact that it has reached its seventeenth edition. All three works 
are copiously illustrated. 

Of technical, practical, and descriptive works, we have received the 
following :—Professional Papers of the Royal Engineers, edited by 
Major R. H. Veitch, R.E., Vol. IV., “ Royal Engineer Institute Occa- 
sional Papers.” (Stanford. )—History of the City of Edinburgh Rifle 
Volunteers, by W. Stephen. (Blackwood and Sons.)—With the Cape 





Mounted Rifles (Bentley), a record of four years’ service in South 
Africa.—A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Britain, by the late S. Halkett and the late Rev. J. Laing, 
M.A., Vol. I. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—Clerk and Brett’s Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (Butterworths), the chief 
object of which is to point out, as clearly as possible, the various 
changes which have been introduced by the Act into the law and 
practice of conveyancing.—The History, Law, and Practice of 
Banking, by C. M. Collins. (Cornish and Sons.)--The Purchase of 
Gas and Water Works, by A. Silverthorne. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.)—Political Economy for Business People, by R. Jamieson. (Effiug- 
ham Wilson.)—An Elementary Treatise on Electricity, by J. C. 
Maxwell, M.A., edited by W. Garnett, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) — 
Evenings at Home in Spiritual Séance, by Miss Houghton. (Triibner. ) 
—The Herring and the Herring Fishery, by J. W.de Caux. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) —Convalescent Cookery, by Catherine Ryan. (Chatto 
and Windus).—Ludgate Hill: Past and Present, by W. P. Treloar. 
(Griffith and Farran.) 

Among “Annuals,” we have received Thirteen at Dinner (Griffith 
and Farran, London; Arrowsmith, Bristol).—Routledge’s Christmas 
Number, with eight full-page illustrations, specially designed for 
children.— Snow Time and Glow Time (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), 
suitable for children.—Hood’s Comic Annual.—G@Good Cheer and 
Little Snow Flakes, (Isbister and Co.)—My Darling’s Ransom, by R. 
Dowling (Tinsley Brothers).—Society’s Diversions, (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—The Christmas Number of London Society.—Funny Folks 
Annual, (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The Winter Number of Society.— 
The Gentleman’s and Belgravia Annuals. 

Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner have sent us a selection of 
Christmas Cards, some of which are of unusual delicacy and 
beauty. The flower and bird pieces especially are exquisitely done, 
and some,—the little delf vase, for instance, with buttercups and 
daisies,—are of the finest possible workmanship and simplicity. Of 
those sent to us, the six designs numbered 237 seem to us of the 
highest beauty. We care less for the more elaborate figure-pieces, 
“from original drawings,” by E. K. Johnson ; but the leaf and flower- 
pieces, by Mrs. M. E. Duffield, are beautiful. Miss Le Aumonier’s 
landscapes, too, are pretty. The Christmas cards with a single 
feather on them seem to us pleasing. 
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Arnold (T. K.), Intrednction to Latin ig Senge ener (Rivingtons) 50 
Austin (3.), Gre at Grandmother’s Shoes, 12mo. sadtiedscenscsia (Masters) 36 
Bartholomew (J.), A Popular Atlas of the W orld, tito. ..(Philip) 210 
Bell (C. D.), Living Truths, cr 8vo... .... * (Nisbet) 36 
Bird (J. L.), A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains, 4th ed J. Murray) 76 
Blackmore (R. D.), Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale, 3 vols. 8. Low & Co.) 31.6 


....(S. Low & Co.) 76 
“(Griffith & Farran) 90 
..(Chatto & Windus) 36 
(Clowes) 6/6 


Boys’ Mabinogion, &c., er 8vo 
Brine (M. D.), Grandma’ 3 Attic Treasures, 4to 
Buchanan (R.), A Child of Nature, new e lition, er 
Burgh (N. P.), Indicator Diagram, &c., 5th edition, CF BVO «ses aya 











Burgh (N. P. ); Link Motion, ‘&e., 4to . .(Clowes) 30 0 
Burgh (N. P.), Modern Marine Engineering, ‘Ho... .. (Clowes) 450 
Burgh (N. P.), Modern Screw Propulsion, 4to................ -(Clowes) 42,0 
Burgh (N. P.), Mcdern Marine Compound Engines, 4to ..... .++-(Clowes) 18/0 


.. (Clowes) 73 6 


Burgh (N.P.), A Practical Treatise on Boilers, 4to ' 
(Clowes) 5,0 


Burgh (N. P.), Slide Valve, &c., 9th edition, cr 8vo 
Burnside (W. S8.), The Theory of Equations, 8vo........ ‘a (Lon; gmans) 106 
Burton (J. H.), The Scot Abroad, new edition, cr 8vo ........ (W. Blackwood) 10,6 
Butler (S.), The Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont, &.......00....000006- (Bogue) 21/0 











Church (A. J.), The Story of the Persian War, &c , cr 8vo ............... (Seeley) 50 
Collins (C. M.), The History, Law, &c., of Banking, er 8vo ... Cornish) 76 
Cumming (W. H.), Great Ar tists—Purcell, BE  raicsatansesioninit (3. ‘Low & Co. ) 30 
Drake (S. A.), The Heart of the White Mountains, 4to......(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Dream of es Atonement, with Illustrations, $q.........008 ccccecceees (Rivingtons) 26 
Ebers (G.), Egypt, Descriptive, &e., Vol. 1, folio.. ve «..e...(Cassell) 45 0 
Edinbarzh pt ty Transactions, Vol. 6, 8y0 ; “| (Simpkin & Co.) 76 
Escott (T. H.S.), England, its People, &e., new edition, '8v0 iesaaensbas (Cassell) 76 
Hever es Mialber ry Trees & BOeTy, GOW ocniscscs..ccesenersecsoesnsssenascassencersenes (Seeley) 36 


(Chatto & Windus) 21 0 
(Rivingtons) 6,0 
(J. Murray) 76 
..(Longmans) 36 
(Partridge) 26 
(Seeley) 40 


Ewald (A. C.), Stories from State Papers, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. 
Franklin (B.), Creed and Modern Thought, er 8vo ... 
Frere (M.), Old Deccan Days, 5th edition, cr 8vo 
Froude (J. A.), History of E nel and, Vol. 10, cr 8yo 
Giberne (A.), Our Folks, &e., 4to .... 
Giberne (A.), Sweetbriar, &c., cr 8VO «00... ..00.00 
Gilbart (J. W.), History, &c., of Banking, new edition, cr 8vo ............ (Bell) 10 0 
Gow (G.), U nravelled Skeins, KC., CF BVO ..0....c0ceeevesesreereeronrecesscseees (Blackie) 36 
Grace (A. F.), Course of Lessons in Landscape el in Oil (Cassell & Co.) 42/0 
Grant (Miss), "Jeannie Nairn's Wee Laddie, cr Svo. .(Hatehard) 5/0 

































Great Historic Galleries, Vol. 2, folio .......00...cee-.secessecseccasseces (S. Low & Co.) 52 6 
Holmes (O. W.), Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 26 
Hume (L.), Bloom of the Peach, 2 Vols. Cr 8VO .....ss00cee..ceeseseeee oo 21/0 
Ince (J.), Latin Grammar of Pharmacy, &c., cr 8vo... soe... (Baillitve) 4/0 
Jellie (W. H.), Commentary on Jeremiah, KC. ..ere...seeseeeee..cceeeee "(Diekinson) 10.0 
Langbridge (F.) Mysteriously Missing, 12mo . (Hatehard) 26 
Law (D.), The Thames, Oxford to London, imp 8vo . (Ball) 31,6 
Lewis (D.), The Drink Problem, OR BOG cccssinccrccans (N ation! al Temp. Pub. Co.) 46 
Little (G.), The Angler's Complete Guide, Cr 8V0..0.00...sccccercecrescceseores (Little) 76 
Luckock (H. V.R. ). Studies in the History of Common dsiingee® .(Rivingtons) 60 
MacArthur (B.), Lessons in Figure-painting, roy 8v0....... meen & Co.) 7/5 
Macduff (J. R.), ‘Gleams from the Sick Chi umber, 1 2mo. ..(Nisbet) 20 
Madelon’s Revenge, or Good for Evil, cr 8vO .....+4. eo “(Houlston) 2/6 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Ihe Old Greek Education, er 8vo .. «(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Mallet (J.), A Christian Woman, by Madame de Witt ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 
Marshall (£.), Benvenuta, or Rainbow Colours, Cr 8V0 vissescscseserceeees Seeley) 50 
Mills (C.), The Knight and the Dwarf, imp sq .......... ees (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Mitchell (R.). Marion's Two Homes, Cr 8¥0 ....cccseseeeseeee (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Adventures of Herr Baby, imp sq *. ..(Macmillan) 6/0 


Mortimer (A. G.), Helps to Meditation, Vol. 1, 2nd edition, cr ‘8v0.. (Masters) 76 
Mulhall (M. G.), Between the Amazon and Andes, 8vo . (Stanford) 12/6 












Mulock (Miss), Sermons out of Church, new edition, er ‘By... (Macmillan) 69 
Paley (F. A.), Greek Wit, Vol. 2, 12mo (Bell & Son) 26 
Paul Porter and His Brothers, CT BVO.eses0e.- aeidert 3 36 
Payn (J.), A Grape from a Thorn, 3 WORS CF BVO. ccccccccseccsssceses (Smith & Elder) 31,6 
Philip (G.), The Garden of Gethsemane, 12mo. —n & Stoughton) 2/6 
Phillips (F.), Short Sketches of Fathers of the C 12M .....0000 (Bemrose) 2/0 
Proctor (R. A), Easy Lessons ia Astronomy, Cr 870. ,.004. “(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
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Reade (C.), Put Yourself in His Place, new ed, cr 8vo......(Chatto & bean 3/6 
Smith (G.), Canal Adventures by Moonlight, er 8vo. eseace ‘(Hodder & bye pn 3/6 
Smith (J. M.), Album of Decorative Figures, folio eoseese sseeseeeee(S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Southey (R.) and Caroline Bowles, Corr p (Longmans 14/0 
Stuart (E.), Overtaken by the Tide, 12M0 ....sccsseceeee (Church of Eng. 8.8.1.) 2/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), Mary Stuart, a Tragedy, CF S8VO seosse.(Chatto & aoe et 8,0 




















Taylor (E. C.), Muriel Ray, &c., cr 8vo (Rivingtons 5/0 
Tayler (W.), Thirty-eight Years i in India, Vol. 1, 8VO  cec.receeees (W. 4. Allen) 25/0 
Thompson (8. P.), Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism, 12mo (Macmillan) 4/6 
Village Commune, by Ouida, new edition, cr 8V0 ........0... a & Windus) 5/0 
Viollet le Duc (E.), Lectures on Architecture, Vol. 2, 8vo ...... (S. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Ward (T. H.), Milly and Olly, 12mo (Macmillan) 4/6 
Watts (R.), The Newer Criticism, &c., cr 8vo... (Clark) 5/0 
Wills (G. W. ), Companion to Practical Botany, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Wileon: Tales of the Borders, selected by J. Tait, 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 


....(Macmillan) 7/6 
(J. Clarke) 5/0 
Batsford) 4/6 


Woolner (T.), Pygmalion, SiO ee a 
Worboise (J.), The Story of Penelope, cr 8vo . 
Wren (C.), Towers and Bteeples, BNO. .sies 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


LIBERTY'S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 


IN ASSTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 


FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Prices from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


EASTERN ART STORES, 
LIBERTY AND CO., afin So ReGENT STREET 











J APAN ESE FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


From 15:3 per piece. 
L E A T H E | " Artistic and Inexpensive. 
| 
| 





PAPERS. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 

| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Poisonons, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair, and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the ar istocracy of the 


world. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no miner: al, acid, or gritty substances. 
_ Ask pines for Rowlands’ articles. ye 
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APOL LLINARIS, “72% | RESTORATIVE, ENLIYENING, i 


| 
| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 
| 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or suis Months, 


BLACKIE AND SON’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
Vol. I., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s; or half-morocco, 31s 6a. 


OGILVIE’S 
IMPERIAL DICTION ARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, Revised and Largely Augmented, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 


*,* The Work will be completed in Four Volumes. Vol. I. was published ov 
November 1, and the remaining Three will be issued at intervals of four months, } 














Now ready, in 1 vol. (1,000 pp.), demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 


The TWO HEMISPHERES: a_ Popular 


Account of the Countries and Peoples of the World. By Geo. G. Cuissoxmr,, 
M.A. Illustrated by more than Wood Engravings. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


UNRAVELLED SKEINS: Tales for the 


Twilight. By Greason Gow. 


Now ready, Twenty-third Thousand, in 1 vol. (580 pp.), medium 8yo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s 6d. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and 


the Infinitely Little. x Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels 
Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By Professor F. A. Poucuer, 
-D., of Paris, Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, of which Fifty-six 

are Full-page size. 
*,* Also, in morocco, gilt edges, 16s. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 18:, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illus: 
trated by 783 Wood Engravings end Three Coloured Plates. 
Also separately, in 4 parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part If. HEAT. 

Part III. ELECTRICITY a. ees 

Part IV. SOUND and LIGH 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, ie Chief Justice of England, 
D.C.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, * tas »Q. G., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq. , Qc 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, vied 








Parhamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. — 


application to 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 
PRINTERS, &c.—As the Pall Mall Gazette will, 
on and after the 2nd of January next, be produced en 
NEW, FAST, PERFECTING MACHINES, the 
Machinery by which the Paper is at present printed 
isfor SALE. It consists of TWO HOE PRINTING 
MACHINES, complete—a SIX-FEEDER and & 
FOUR-FEEDER. They are both in perfect working 
order and in excellent repair, and can be seen at 
work in the Pull Mall Gazette Office auy afternoon, by 
previous arrangement. For further particulars apply 
to the MANAGER, Puli Mall Gazette Office, 2 
Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 
known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 








merly chief Modern Language Master at Cliftor 
College, — of a French *Grammar for Public 


+] S$; SSIs * 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S CELEBRATED TEAS. coer pened I roe Reh oe 


12 lb AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY 
QUEEN 


Established 1840. 


NO AGE NTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


berg. ah good Engiish Education, combined with 
thor ough Ger man and French. All lessons after the 
preparatory class given in either German or Frencb.. 
Preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
POST Service ; also for English Public Schools ‘and Univer- 

. sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton College, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster ; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich ; Licutenant-Colonel Elles, 
34 Victoria Road, Kensington ; and General Stewart 
Dinapore. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | LADY desires to MEET with| Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


in WATER COLOURS.—WINTER EXHIBI- | 


ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS, aged from TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the annnal 


TION.—Visitors to the PRIVATE ViEW on |! Eight to Ten, to EDUCATE with her own. For | value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
December 3rd are informed that the hour of open‘ng | references, &e., apply to Mrs. R. A. CAYLEY, | ence, will be ‘offered for competition in December. 


the GALLERY is changed from 12 to 11 o’clock. | Scampton "Rectory, Lincoln 


Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 





ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


ALVERN 





PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The | January 27th. 


TWENTIETH WINTER EXHIBITION WILL) Entrance Examination on January 26th. 


~~. | fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, and 
COLLEGE. | allowance made for aze. 


The Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 


H E ROYA L SOCIETY of | ~The NEXT TERM commences on FRIDAY, | ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 


Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the School 
during the Examination. 


OPEN on MONDAY, December 5th. 5 Pall Mall East. For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
From 10 till 5. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. | Esq., Secretary. 





Bromsgrove. 
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YAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For the Science and Practice of ee ‘ 
i i ad Owners and Occupiers, Lan 
o intending, *Garveyors, Colonists, &e. : 
LEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
den a. surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Ear or Ducie£, Chairman. 


i n. the KARL BATHURST. 
The Bie fag Sir MicuaEx EK. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 


M.P. 

<cnt-Col. R. Nice F. Kinescore, C.B., M.P. 
ot J. SorHERON-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L. GoppaRD, Esq. 
Epwarp BowLy, Esq. 
W114M Jon Epmonps, Esq. 
Major T. W. CHESTER Master, MP. P 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 


L. 
PRIN CT SESSION begins JANUARY 3ist. 


ee + + 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

: COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
is College has been recently placed on a new 

ge the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineerin: profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882. Candi- 
dates for admission must, an the Ist July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 years of age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of their having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 

ointments in the Indian Public Works Department 
tor competition among the Students entering the Col- 
lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will farther offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission, 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
5.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

India Office, 4th November, 1881. 


ARPUR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BEDFORD. 

The BUILDINGS for the HIGH and MODERN 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS, established under the Scheme 
forthe Management of HARPUR’S CHARITY at 
Bedford, are now nearly completed, and the Govern- 
ing Body of these Schools propose to open them in 


ay, 1882. 

CANDIDATES for the office of HEAD MISTRESS 
of either School are invited to send in their applica- 
tions and original testimonials (together with twent 
printed copies) on or before the 2ist December, 1881, 
to Mr. A. H. ALLEN, Clerk to the Harpur Trust, 
Bedford, from whom all further information can be 
obtained. 

The Head Mistress of the High School will receive 
a fixed salary of £200 a year, and a Capitation Fee of 
£3 on the first hundred scholars, and £2 on the second 
hundred. The Head Mistress of the Modern School 
will receive a fixed salary of £100 a year, and a Capi- 
tation Fee of £2 on the first one hundred and fifty 
scholars, and £1 beyond that number. 

It is requested that no personal application be made 
‘by any candidate to any member of the Governing 


Body.—By order, 
A. H ALLEN, Clerk. 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, Nov. 10th, 1881. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in 
March at London and Dublin, and in June at London 
and Edinburgh. The Examination will also be held 
at other centres, if a sufficient number of candidates 
are forthcoming. Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, London, W. 

The following Scholarships will be awarded in con- 
nection with the Examination :— 

March, 1882.—Two Schola: ships given by the Gold- 
smith’s Company, tenable for three years, and of the 
value of £60 and £40 respectively. A Scholarship of 
€50 a year for three years, to be awarded on an 
examination in Classics. 

June, 1882.—The Clothworker’s Exhibition, of the 
value of eighty guineas a year, for three years, The 
Russell Gurney Scholarship, of the value of £45 a 
year, for three years, to be awarded upon an examina- 
tion in History. A Scholarship of the value of £60 a 
year, for three years, the competition for which is 

limited to candidates at the Edinburgh centre. 
[}WO CAMBRIDGE and PUBLIC- 
3 SCHOOL MEN, with considerable experience 
in Tuition, Scholars and Prizemen of their College, 
one a Graduate, in high Classical Honours (1881), the 
other a Student of Lincoln’s Inn, reading for Double 
Honours (will graduate in 1832), will be glad to READ 
in LONDON, during the Christmas Vacation, with 
Pupils for the Public Schools, Universities (Matricu- 
lation, Scholarships, or Pass Degrees), London Uni- 
versity Degrees, Army, Civil Service, &c, Good 
re‘erences. An early application is desired.—Address, 
TUTOR,” Union Society, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, November, 1881, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ready on the 28th inst., at all Booksellers’, price 
One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1881, 

Kirn anv Kin. By Miss Jessie Fothergill. (Con- 
clusion.) 

THE DANDIES AND THE FASHIONABLES, 

Crimean Town LIFE. 

THE BRIGADIER. 

ART AND LANDSCAPE IN EDINBORO’, 

THE Story OF MARIE DuMont, A FARMER’S 
DaveuTerR. By Lady Pollock. (Continued.) 

7. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD 

AND THE CrImeEAN War. 
8. Tue Freres, By Mrs, Alexander. (Continued.) 


RIcHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


LETTERS of the late CONNOP 
THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David’s. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 28s. The one volume edited by ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of West- 
minster; the other volume edited by J. J. 
Stewart PrrownE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 
and the Rev. Louis Stokes, B.A. 


** These s are a real gain to literature, and are 
a specimen of the thoughts of one of the most interest- 
ing minds of this century.”’—Times. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor Max DuNcKER. 
By Dr. Evetyn Aspott. The Fifth Volume, 
chiefly occupied by the Zend Vesta and Rise and 
Fall of the Zoroastrian Religion, and also nar rat- 
ing the Rise and Fall of the Median Empire. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTICN. From the French 
of M. Turers. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. New 
Edition, 5 vols. demy 8vo, with 41 fine En- 
gravings, and Portraits of the most celebrated 
personages referred to in the work, engraved on 
steel by William Greatbach, 363. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE; and 
Other Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S.A. 
_ 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Ex.iot, Author of “ The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER; or, Fifteen 
Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia and New 
Zealand. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

‘Written with a skill and vivacity which are far 
beyond the common,’’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“The author is clearly a clever man, and writes 
crisply and smartly.”’—Vanity Fair. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and 
CAUCASUS. By Cuiive PuHILurrs WoLLEY, late 
— Vice-Consul at Kertch. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 

4s. 


SePePp 





““A readable book, which contains many facts of 
interest alike to the sportsman, the naturalist, and 
the traveller.’’—Field. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of OC. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbyry School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 





HERES. S. of FRANCE.—An 

Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 


O LLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitutiou. Sold by Chemists. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—“ For more than Forty years I have 
recommended Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers as a very 
excellent medicine for Coughs, Colds, and all disorders 
of the Chest and Lungs, and frequently take them 
myself for Irritation of the Throat and occasional 
coughing.’’ (Signed) W. IRELAND, Chemist, Egremont, 
Cumberland. They instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Shortness 
of Breath, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism—and 








taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
MARY STUART: a Tragedy. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


ae 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 


By Atex. CuarLes Ewan, F.S.A., Author of 
“The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’’ &c. 


By 








2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HOURS with the PLAYERS. By 
oe Author of “A Book of the 








3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GOD and the MAN. By Robert 
Bucuanan, Author of “‘The Shadow of the 
Sword,” &c, With Illustrations by Frederick 
Barnard. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The COMET of a SEASON. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P., Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.’* 








3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Christie 
Morray, Author of “ A Life’s Atonement,” &c. 
With Twelve Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oef-the- 
Way Matters. By ExrezEr Epwarps. (Uniform 
with ‘* The Reader’s Handbook’). 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN COPYRIGHT in LITERARY and 
DRAMATIC WORKS. By Sypney JERROLD. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a 


Family Handbuok. By CaTHERINE Ryan. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE 
of CHESS; together with an Analysis of the 
Openings and a Treatise on Eud Games. B 
Howarp Staunton. KEdited by Robert f 
WorMALD. 





Large 4to, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


The HEART of the WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS : their Legend and Scenery. By Samurr 
Avams Drake. With nearly 100 Illustrations by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of “ Pastoral Days.’” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The CARAVAN ROUTE between 
EGYPT and SYRIA. By his Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Archduke Lupwie Satvator of 
Austria. With 23 Full-page Illustrations by the 
Author, 


Small 4to, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


BRUSHWOOD. By T. Buchanan Read. 


Illustrated from Designs by Freprerick DiELMaN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 
Maps for Every Night in the Year, Drawings of 
Constellations, &. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 





NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. ’ 
LEAVES from a NATURALIST’S 
NOTE-BOOK. By ANpREw WILSON, F.R.S.E., 


Author of ‘ Leisure-time Studies,” &c. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 


TABLE. By O.ivER WenpDELL Hotmes. A 
New Edition, with Illustrations by J. G. 


Thomson. 





Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. 


ConTENTS :—The Comet of a Season, by Justia 
McCarthy, M.P.—Photographs of a Galloping Horse, 
by Richard A. Proctor, illustrated—*‘ The R ng and 
the Book,’’ by James Thomson—The Polity of a Prim- 
rose, by Andrew Wilson, F.R S.E , illustrated—Notes 
of the Dugong, by Redspinner—Dreams and the 
Making of Dreams, by J. Mortimer Granville, M.D.— 
Science Notes, by W. Mattiou Williams—Table Taik, 
by Sylvanus Urban. 








Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for DECEMBER. 

ConTENTs :—Joseph’s Coat, by D. Christie Murray, 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard—A Day at the Museum 
Reading-room, by Perey Fitzgerald—Love and Greek, 
by M. J. M. Robertson—George Coleman, Elder and 
Youur, by H. Barton Baker—Rival Queens, Part 
II.—Boar-hunting in the Ardennes—Rambles round 
Harrow, with Four Illustrations, by Alfred Rimmer— 
A Heart’s Problem, by Charles Gibbon. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Lance Prorirs are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 
READING MERCURY —“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..—-MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—*A considerable profit is shown in their operations." —-CATHOLIC TIMES,—“ The profits are 
ractically indefinite,"—STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
ucrative’’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—*‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Sencliitieas alien’ Guiito, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SUFFER F 


LL 


WHISKY. 














A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WHO COLDS 











POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


3ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








PRRAND & Co.'s OWN SAUCE. 








~ ie PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
H 


anc 


GOLD MEDAL, Aes 7 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


pore MEATS; also, 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PoRtLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
76. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fire OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


eevee DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Mer.t, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
G. vernment analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
til er es, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 








1881. — 

FRY’S -yRysS CARACAS COCOA. 
| “*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Sta ndai d. ae 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA! RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


Protection FROM FIRE. 
Brest AND MAY’S 


er SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employ-d. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 








TLAS, ASSURANCE COMPANY 
—FIRE and LIFE. Establi 3 
Cheapside, E.C. ee ee 
Forms of Proposal and further info i 
application to ICHARD aa ” 


-_ IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 

. arg peg 1782, 
nsurances agains Oss Fire and Li i 
effected in all parts of the World. ~~ Lightning 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
— ee 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS aT Sra. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LiaBiuiry 


JAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
has rang pam COMPANY, 
the est an argest Company, insuring agai 
‘Accidents of all Kinda. * “eulnst 
The Right Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000,  ° 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ann RESERVE, £230,000 
MoperaATe PREMIUMS, wil 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


1,630, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, — 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the- 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes ‘ssued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880. 
()RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

é Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col. 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 

\ TJILLIAM Ss. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introduced 
upwards of thirty-five years azo by WILLIAM S&. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 








| eor Bead or | Ki 
jOldSilvy Thread. jor 






Best Quality, Strong 
Plat 
























Sad & & a £ s.d 

TB PARIS MOCKS ..65500555s0see.sseee ilv 02 102 590 
12 Table Spoons 110 02 10/2 50 
12 Des<ert Forks . 1201 901110 
12 Dessert Spoons {lL 2 OF 9 0| 1110 
12 Tea Spoons .............. 1014 01 001 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls }9 00RO0186 
2 Sauve Ladles................. 6 0,0 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon................ 600 800 90 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ......0 3 0.0 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, vilt bowl...0 1 60 20/0 23 
1 Pair of Suga .0 260 860 40 
1 Batter Knife........ 290 360 39 
1 Soup Ladile........... 0 9 001100120 
PPG TOT WOO oo... ose ceceseness 3 | 0 4 | 0 40 
ee reece 8 0 910 16 011 16 0 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 

SAMPLES at above rates POST-FREE. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 


V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39), Oxford 
Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 85) 
ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There 1s 
e nothing in the whole ‘‘ Materia Medica’’ 
which can surpass these Medicaments for the certainty 
of their action in lumbago, sciatica, tic-doloreux, and 
all flying or settled pains in the nerves, muscles, and 
sinews. Diseases of this nature ori-inate in bad blood 
and depraved humour-,and until these are corrected, 
there can be uo permanent cure. The ordinary 
remedies only afford temporary relief, and in the end 
the sufferer is 1s b:d as ever. Holloway’s Ointment 
penetrates the human system as salt penetrates meat, 
and the Pills greatly a-sist and accelerate its operation 
by clearirg away all obstructions, and giving tone to 
the system geverally. The prophylactic virtues of 





Holloway’s remedies stand unrivalied. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ART AND LETTERS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine-Art and Fiction. 
Conducted by Je COMYNS CARR. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CoxNTENTS. 
FLORENTINE GIRU. 
PORTRAT, ened by STEPHANE PANNEMAKER, After the Painting by FRANCESCO 
G@rayacci in the Museum at Berlin. 
NO BERNARDO FORTUNY. 
* —— Engravings from ‘‘A Circassian Moor at Prayer,” “ Judgment 
Hall, Alhambra,” and ‘‘ A Corner in Fortuny’s Studio.” 
3. ARAB ARCHITECTURE in CAIRO. 
cs With Seven Lllustrations. 
3. The PRINCE of WALES’S INDIAN COLLECTION. 
j With Four Illustrations. 


4. A MINISTER of FINE-ARTS for ENGLAND. 


DANCING LESSON. s 
ions By GEORGE pu Maurier, engraved by C. Swarn. 


6. Story, “MY LADY’S STRATAGEM.” 
; By Artuor Grirvitus, Author of ‘fA Wayward Woman,” “ Viscount 
Lacklands,”’ €e. 


7. ART NOTES. 
8, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“YVies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Samptuously printed on fine paper, in large folio form, and accompanied by 
illustrations of artistic value, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent 
place in public favour.’’—Daily News. 

“The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.”’—Morning Post. 

“ We wish the new magazine all snecess, and gladly we'come th’s praiseworthy 
effort to bring the highest forms of art within the reach of all classes.” —Saturday 
Review. 

“A very creditable production in every respect, well calculate] to create a 
favourable impression.” —Globe. 

“Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
rapers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 
and readable. The story ‘ An !ll-considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excellence.” 
—Atheneum. 

‘A splendid shilling’s-worth.”’ —Guardian, 

* An excellent shilling’s-worth.’”’—Bazaar, 

* A wonderful shilling’s-worth.””—World. 








REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


MISS HARRIETT JAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO MEN AND A MAID. 
By the AUTHOR of “The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT,” &c. 


3 vols. 


A RUINED LIFE. 
Translated from the French of C. C. pe Rocrort by S. RUSSELL. 
2 vols, 


“Miss Russell has made a spirited translation.’’—Academy. 


ALICE WARNER. 
By Mrs. JOHN ALLEN. 
2 vo's. 
“ Will please the majority of novel-readers.’’—Court Journal, 


CHEAP EDITION OF FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 61 each. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 


“ A really charming story, fuil of delicate pathos and quiet humour ; p'e1san$ 
to read and pleasant to remember.’’—John Bull. 


MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. 


«My Sister the Actress’ is the best novel we have had the pleasure of reading 
from the pen of Miss Florence Marryat.”—John Bull. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 








eaenenaa 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for | 


No. DCCXCIV. Price 


DECEMBER, 1881. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Fixep Pertop. Part III. 
A Few Frencu Novets. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A WAR CoRRESPONDENT. 
Decoys AND DecorINne. 
Tue Borers at Home: JoTTiInaGs FROM THE TRANS- 
VAAL. 
Tue SECRET OF THE STRADIVARIUS. 
Worps oF WIspoM FROM GoETHE. By J.S.B. 
Tue CANONISATION OF COBDEN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. : : 
On November 29th (One Shilling), No. 264. 
fig CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 


2s 6d. 


Love THE Dept. 
35. A Clue. 36. ‘Unmerciful Disaster.” 37. Bad 
News. 

Hours rn A Liprary. No. 23. Carlyle’s Ethics. 

Country Lire 1n Itaty. Part II. The Pea-ants— 
Amusements—Courtship. 

DANGERS FROM COMETS. 

POLITICAL SPIES. 

GREEK Songs OF CALABRIA, 

LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES. 
Millevoye.) 

A Grare From A THoRN. By James Payn. 
an Illustration.) Chans. 49. Cophetua. 59. De- 
parture. 51. Foracre Farm, 52. A Sha!ow in the 
Sunshine. 

London: Situ, Evprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 266, for DECEMBER, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 





(From the French of 


(With 





» 


, CuurcH Controversies During THE Last Firty 
Years. Ry Rey. W. Benham. 
A LittLe Westrrn Town. By Alma Strettell. 
. THOUGHTS ON ENGLISH University REFORM. By 
Professor Blackie. . 


te C2 


5. VaucLuse. By Alfred Austin. 
6. WituiaM Wut wrii. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 


~I 


+ CarRLyLe’s Eptxpurcn Lire. By Professor David 
Masson. Part II. 

s GONE SEAWARD. By Augusta Webster. 

THE Irish Question. By Richard Pigott, late 
Editor of the Flag of Ireland. ° 

N.B.—This Number contains the First Four Chap- 

ters of a New Tale by Julian Hawthorne, Author of 


Ie) 


&e, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


“CG prop A ’ : 
Garth, * “The Laughing Mill: and other Stories,” | 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
| le CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


| Two Stupres or Dante. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
| EvoLuTion: PuysicaL AND DiaLectic. By Professor 


| NATIONAL WEALTH AND EXPENDITURE. 


Calderwood. 
By M. G. 
Mulhall. 


| OLD AND New Canons OF POETICAL Criticism. By 


Alfred Austin. 
COMMONPLACE FALLACIES CONCERNING Money. By 
Emile de Laveleye. fs 
Tue Austro-ITaLtian ALLIANCE. By Roberto Stuart. 
A Misstne Science. By W. H. Mallock. 


| Farr TRADE AND FREE TrapDE: A DiaLogue. By 


With Illustrations by George | 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps. | 


| well-known Writers. By ALEXANDER 


Sydney C. Buxton. 

THE Greek TEXT OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 
the Rev. W. Sanday. 
Srranan and Co., Limited, 3+ Paternoster Row. 


[Ty* JOHN. By Jean INGELow. 

5 Illustrated by E. F. Brewrnave. 

NOD and the MAN. By Rozerr 
BucuHanan. Illustrated by Frep Barnarp. 

i PUPIL of AURELIUS. By 
Wituiam Brack. I[ilustrated by F. A. FRASER. 

6 yee YEARS of a _ PUB- 
LISHER’S LIFE; giving Reminiscences of 

TRAHAN. 





With Portraits. 
Oi FE. whole of the above Works appear 
in the DAY of REST Volume for 1881. Beauti- 
fully bound, price 7s 6d. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row 


\ ONUMENT, “DEFENCE of 
A 


PARIS.”—See The BUILDER (44; by post | 


#id.); Views and Plans, Houses, Wimbledon and 


| Woodford—Design for a Dado—Proposed Admiralty 


| Buildings—Profe: 


: we Foot, By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. | 


puRKs Y, 


\WATSON, 


ion and the Press—Aceustie Vases 
—Middlesex Arechwology—Dearer Coal—Mariette 
Pacha—The Posture of Statues—Chiswick School of 
Art, &c.—45 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
BONTOR, and 








C O., 


| Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 
NHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 


| ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's Quality, as 


supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Special Quality, 50s per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
Just published, post 8vo, price 7s 61. 


By -FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. 
J The Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all 
matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping. 
taining new Bills of Fare for four or six pers 
and Bills of Fare for Entertainment for sixt 
twenty persons, new receipts for Soup, Fish, Sweets, 
Pre-erves, &e., and Miscellaneous Receipts. lso 
Bills of Family Fare for every day in the year, which 
include breakfast and dinner for a small family, and 
dinner for two servants, twelve Bills of Fare f r 
Dinner Parties and two for Evening Entertaisments 
a Dietary for the Sick Chamber, and other: u 
matter. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise has graciously accepted a 
copy of Cre-Fydd’s Family Fare. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This carefully-written book is a model of at I'ty 
and gvod-seuse. It gives precisely the kind of iu- 
formation which is useful.’’—Lancet. 

“A few things worth knowing. ‘Hints to Mis: 
tresses’ and ‘ Hints to Servants’ are well written, a 
treat of matters of vital importance a3 regards th 
comfort of every household. We have great p'ea 
in indorsing all that has been said in the m 
favourable notices of this book which have : 
in different professional and other journals, 
Medical Mirror. 

London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 

HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881. 
RHYS DAVIDS’ BUDDHISM. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6.1. 
| ECTURES on the ORIGIN 

GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUSTR 
by SOME POINTS in the HISTORY of IN 
BUDDHISM. By T. W. Ruys Davivs, Ex 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 

WitiiAms and Nora@ate, 14 Henrietta S!r ot 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Vredeickx 
Street, Edinburgh. 


































i 


Just published, 8vo, price 14s. 
PNYEXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique 
of Pure Reason: Aisthetic, Categories, Sche:-at- 





ism, Translation, Reproduction, Commentary. 
Index and Biographical Sketeh. By J. Herecursox 
Stirring, LL.D, Anthor of ** The Seeret cf Hege!.”’ 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Borp. London: Ss: t 
MARSHALL, and Co. 
JOOKS ata DISCOUNT of 34 to ed 
in the Shilling, or 25 LBERT 
and FIKLD have just is 
from the Published Pr ces of w 
above liberal Discount. Catalogue BY 
free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgat 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 


Translated into English Verse. 


WITH A LIFE AND NOTES. 
By Sr THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


Two Volumes post 8vo, printed on papier vergé, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION. 


SCOT ABROAD. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., 
Author of “ The History of Scotland,” ‘A History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” * The Book-Hunter,”’ &c. 


THE 


Complete in One Volume, ranging with the Crown-8vo Edition of ‘‘ The History of 
Scotland.’ Price 10s 6d. 


Second Edition, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND~ QUILTS, 





WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Rize, Sit. by Sit. ....0c.cer0 1s 6.1 per blanket. Bize, 5 ft. by 5Sft............ 2s 6d per blanket. 
oo 6S ft. Cin. by Sft....... Is 9d °» os OTE BF SME: 0.006000 2s 1ld ae 
op MRE Ry EG: sss cassie 23 Od y yD ft. by 7 Ets cesses 33 5d m 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 

receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 

receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 
Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free, on application to 

HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


WILLS’ WILL = paceman 


NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


“GENERAL GARFIELD.” 
Price 6d per Case of 10. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


‘‘GEN. GARFIELD” 
CIGARETTES. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEA V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


NELSON'S 
GELATINE, 


BEEF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


SOLD 





SOUPS, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
P£CULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’e Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 








DR. SMILES’S WORKs, 





DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic 


Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


**The good which these books have done to their 
millions of readers is quite beyond computation. 
They have always been cenctlanl, wholesome, and 
inspiring.”’—Harper’s Monthly Maguzine. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 


Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 63. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _§Illus-. 


trated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols., 37s 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With Portrait etched by Rason, and Illustrations 
by GeorGeE Rerp, R.8.A, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by 
_: and numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 


“The life of some very obscure individual may 
supply admirable matter for the reality of romance, 
Thus, in singling out these self-reliant individuals who 
have raised themselves to distinction by self-help, Dr. 
Smiles has hit upon a most happy vein. Who can 
fail to follow with the closest interest the achieve- 
ment of those adventurous engineering knight-errants,. 
who vanquished by the vigorous efforts of their brains 
the material obstacles which had been baffling our 
progress ? Nor is it merely in the story of their most 
celebrated feats that the Stephensons, or Arkwrights, 
or Brunels, impress us. Their whole experiences 
from their parish schooldays, were a battle that 
ended in the triumph of faith. In the face of dis- 
couragements and difficuliies they are carried along 
by the natural bent that is always irresistible; and 
often, fortunately for society, beyond either reason or 
control. Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, Dick, 
the Caithness-shire geologist, could hardly have ima- 
gined in their wildest dreams that Mr. Mudie would 
have been circulating their memoirs by thousands, 
Yet for once the readers of the fashionable world 
bave been just as generous in their appreciation ; for 
the lives of the humble shoemaker and baker are 
pregnant with lessons and their practical illustra- 
tions.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NOW READY, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
Life in Western India. By Mrs. 
Gururir, Author of “ Through Russia,’’ &c. 


‘Mrs. Guthrie’s work is instructive as well as 
amusing.’’—Saturday Review. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW WNOVELS.. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Time and Chance. By Mrs. Tom 


KeE.LLy. 3 vols. 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


Forrester. Second Edition, 3 vols. 





“This novel will take a high place among the 
successes of the season. It is as fresh a novel as it is 
interesting, as attractive as it is realistically true, as 
full of novelty of presentment as it is of close study 
and observation of life.’’-—The World. 

By the 


Miss Daisy Dimity. 
Author of ‘‘ Queenie,’ &c. 3 vols. 
*« There is a charm about this book which makes it 
difficult to lay it down.’’—John Bull. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Succes:fal Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RonEert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. ; 
London: C. MitcHEett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 
a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. D. 


FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London ; DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


: SPEL of CHRIST. By the 
ag mn A. W. Txoroxp, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. Crown 8vo. [Iinmediately. 


FRAU FROHMANN, and other Stories. 


LoPE. Post 8vo. 
By Asrneert Saeee [In a few days. 


The POETS’ BIBLE; or, the Poets’ 
Vision of the Characters and Scenes of Holy 
Scripture. Selected and Edited by W. GARRETT 
HORDER. 

NEW-TESTAMENT SECTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

6 complete collection of religious poetry, or 
one more characterised by fine taste on the part of 
the editor, has never been — the a I 

lack some choice quotation.”’— 

—— ——— Christian World. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY 
CHILDREN : a Book of Services for the Young. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WavGH. With 100 
Illustrations, square 8vo, 63 6d. 
“Just what is wanted.”—Literary World. 


KOSSOVO: an Attempt to Bring 
Serbian National Songs about the Fall of the 
Second Empire at the Battle of Kossovo into One 
Poem. ‘Translated and Arranged by Madame 
ELopiE LaAwTon MisaTovicH. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“The author bas done her work well, and made her 
yolume one of great interest.””—Athenwum. 

«The anthor deserves the thinks of English readers 
for making them acquainted with some of the treasures 
of Servian popular poctry. These lays are certainly 
very beautiful and astonishingly elegant.”’—Academy. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By A. J. 
Ross, D.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Third Edition immediately. 

An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and 
highly-gifted man.”’—Spectator. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION. 


FAR-OUT: Rovings Retold. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. F. Butter, C.B., Author of 
“*The Great Lone Land,” we. Crown 8vo, 53. 

Extract from Mr. Ruskin’s ‘* Battle of Amiens :’’— 

* A book has just been published by a British officer 

who, if he had not been otherwise and more actively 

employed, could not only have written all my books 
about landscape and picture, but is very singularly 
also of one mind with me (God knows of how few 

Englishmen I can say so now) on mutters regarding 

the Queen’s safety and the nation’s honour.” 

“Every day is adding to the retrospective authority 
and the vaticinative value of ‘ Far Out.’ ’’—Spectator. 


A HERO of a HUNDRED FIGHTS. 
By Saran TytLerR, Author of “ Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls.”” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A bright and wholesome story, marked with much 

delicate delineation of character, and ending as a 

story which has not a single vicious or ill-conditioned 

person in it ought to end,’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


FOURTH EDITION. 

OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. By Professor C. Prazzi Smita, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. With numerous 
Diagrams and Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


The EVIDENTIAL VALUE of the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. By J. 8S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8ve, 2s 6d. 

“ Marked by careful, suggestive, and reverent state- 
ment of Holy Scripture, und by a style singularly 
simple and clear.’’—Guardian. 

“Tt is seldom that a work of such undoubted merit 
appears in so unpretentious a form, and at a price 
witbin the reach of all.""—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“It is just the kind of book to read, and read 
through, to give freshness of interest and added value 
to all one’s after-reading of ‘The Acts,’ ’—Chicago 
Advance, 


MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN: 
an East-End Story. By L. T. Mrape, Author of 
“* Water Gipsies,” ‘Scamp and I,’ &c. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“One of the most pleasing little tales which was 
ever written for young people ; aye, and even for old 
people.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 
In crown-8vo vols., price 2s 6d each. 

Sir Rozert Pee, By G. BARNETT SMITH. 

_ ‘‘ Well suited to the popular andience for which it 

is designed.”’—Atheneum. 

“The idea of the series is an admirable one, and 
many will be thankful for as much concise informa- 
tion as is to be provided for them in this cheap and 
Convenient shape.”— Weekly Dispatch, 

Other Volumes in preparation, 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, for 1881. 
912 pp., with over 200 Illustrations, in handsome 
binding, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


The SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 
for 1881. 912 ;p., with over 200 Illustrations, in 
handsome bin. ing, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d, 





Wa. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Season 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample supply is provided 
of all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS. 





LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS & BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


The Terms of Subscription are admitted to be the lowest on which it is possible for 
any Librarian to guarantee a liberal supply of Popular Books, 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplas 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


21, 22, and 22 MUSEUM STREET, and 4 and 5 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


The NOVEMBER LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS is 
NOW READY, and will be FORWARDED POST FREE 
on APPLICATION. 





A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public 
Libraries or for Private Collectors, and comprising Some of the 
most Important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign 
Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale, at greatly Reduced 


Prices. 


THE G@ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
NEW BOND STREET. 








Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH: 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1879. 
By the Rev. HENRY WACE, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, &c. 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY: 
The Boyle Lectures for 1878 and 1879. 





PICKERING and CO., 66 Haymarket, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, 456 pp., price 12s. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM 1760-1860. 

By CHARLES D. YONGE, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast 
A CONTINUATION of HALLAM’S ‘CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.” 





MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 
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Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, large post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
Or, Ten Years of a Lady’s Travels 


IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND 
MATTO GROSSO. 


With an Appendix, giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the Jesuit Missions. 
By Mrs. M. G. MULHALL. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Next week, with Six Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, cloth. 


THE WATER SUPPLY 
ENGLAND AND W ALES, 


ITS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE DISTRI- 
BUTION, AND STATISTICS. 


By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &c., 


Secretary of the Underground Water Committee of the British Association; of 
H.M.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Seventh Thousand, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 63; calf extra, marbled edges, 11s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
Glimpses of Animal Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of ‘* The Fairyland of Science,’’ ‘* A Short History of Natural 
Science,’ &c. 


“ Miss Buckley, in her ‘ Fairyland of Science,’ proved herself possessed of a rare 
faculty of presenting the hard facts of science in a form that could not but chain 
the attention of the young and the unscientific. In the work before us, for 
which she found so happy a title, that faculty seems to us to be exercised in even 
a more masterly manner than in her ‘ Fairyland.’ Here she deals with the very 
tirst beginnings of animal life, specks of slime, the night-glow (Noctiluca) that 
gives phosphorescence to the sea, the tiny shell-bnilders of the chalk and globi- 
gerina ooze, sponges, corals, star-fi-h, and so on, in regular gradation, up to insects. 
She has mastered all her facts, and to have done so it is evident on every page 
that she has gone to the first sources, and been content with no second-hand solu- 
tion; her teachers are invariably the men who are now, or have been, recozn'sed 
as the masters in their several departments...... We have never read a more 
graphic or impressive acconnt of what is meant by the ‘struggle for existence’ 
than that contained in the introductory chapter, which is the key-note of the 
whole book. With its hundred illustrations, we know of no more charming and 
ut the came time more instructive book of its kind.’’—Times. 





Also, uniform with the above, by the Same Author. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 


‘* So interesting that, having once opened it, we do rot know how to leave off 
reading.”’—Saturday Review. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Edited by the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A, 
Principal of Whitelands Training College, 

*** Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women’ is its second 

itle; and it aims at giving instruction, first, on some facts of elementary 

chemistry, on water, on heat, on some leading facts connected with the functions 

of life, on food, clothing, &c. All this is done in a very straightforward and 

sensible fashion; and we do not hesitate to say, that if one-fifth part of the 

teaching given in these lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would 

be sneh a saving of health, temper, money, and time, as it would be difficult to 
ca’eulate.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** An excellent idea has been thoroughly well worked out.’”’—Spectator. 


‘A thoronghly efficient and comprehensive manual, and contains more informa- 
tion than half-a-dozen primers of health or social science. It would be a useful 
book to add to village lending libraries, or to give as prizes in Sunday-schools, or 
as presents to young servauts.”’—Saturday Review. ‘ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
REGENT STREET 

(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. ' 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s, 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


2s. 


RICHARD 


JOHN 


COBDEN. 


By MORLEY. 


NOTICE.—Fourth Thousand, in the press, will be ready 
next week. 


This day, in a handsome imperia!-8vo volume, 36s. 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times, 


From the French of Evuatnr Muntz. Edited by W. ARMsTRONG,. Illustrated 
with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Plates. 


In demy 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 


by his SrsteR-In-Law and his Etpest DavauTEer. Third and Completing 
Volume, 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
ys 


HOMES and HAUNTS of ITALIAN POETS. 


By Mr. and Mrs. Tuomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


This day, in crown 8yo. 


LEGENDS from MY BUNGALOW. 


Freprerick Borie, Author of ‘Camp Notes,” &e. 


By 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘COMIN* THRO’ the RYE.” 


STORY of a SIN. By Hernen Maruers. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LIFE in a GER MAN VILLAGE.” 


The DUTCH COUSIN. By the Hon. Mrs. 


H. W. Cuetwrnp. 3 vols. [This day, 


NEW NOVEL by CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART, 


The GREAT TONTINE. By Captain 


Haw.ey Smart. 3 vols, 


The BELSTONE: a Novel. 


Cxioac. 2 vols. 





By J. A. Lake 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


A PORTRAIT of the VERY REV. DEAN PLUMPTRE appears in the 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, price 6d. 
Edited by Professor H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


By Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. 
By Rey. Henry Dening. 


HE 


Joun WESLEY. 
Serving Gop ADVERBIALLY. 
FaTHER FABER AND HIS Hymns. By Rev. W. H. Beckell. 
Tue BEeAvTIFUL Lire oF Curist. By Rev. G. B, Johnson. 
In MemorrAM—ReEv. Enocu MELtor, D.D. 
Tue Two Fraas. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
Literary NOrIceEs. 
London: Hopper and StTouenTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
HE EXPOSITOR. HKdited by Rev. Samvurt Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Tur REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. 
CurIST AND THE ANGELS. By Rey. W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans. By Rev. Henry Wace, M.A. 
ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INScRIPTIONS. By the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, 
D 





D.D. 
PETER AND JOUN BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Brier Notices. By the Editor. 
London: HoppEr and Stoventon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A ges MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
p —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,090 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By trainiug native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work amon4 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing th 3 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothe growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,590 a year, over and above annu ul 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particul ry 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


SECOND EDITION—-QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 304. Containing Articles on— 
The REVISION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
FAIR-TRADE and BRITISH LABOUR. 


FOURTH THOUSAND—Mr. DARWIN on 


VEGETABLE MOULD and EARTH WORMS. 


THIRD THOUSAND—Mr. du CHAILLU’S 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Sir CHARLES LYELL’S LIFE, LETTERS, 


and JOURNALS. 


COURTHOPE’S CONTINUATION of 


ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE’S WORKS. 


Canon PERRY’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY 
of the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH to the ACCESSION of 
HENRY Vilirn. 


The LETTERS and JOURNALS of the LATE 


Sir WILLIAM GOMM, 1799-1815. 


Mr. 


FOURTH EDITION—Miss BIRD’S LIFE in 


the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


THIRD EDITION—Miss FRERE’S OLD 


DECCAN DAYS: or, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Demy 8vo, with Six Chromo-lithographs, Thirty Woodents, and Nine Hand- 
coloured Plates of Natural History, cloth, price 21s. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA 
FALLS: 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, 
From the Letters and Journals of the late 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by C. G. OATES, B.A. 

"The present volume has been published by the family of the unfortunate young 
explorer, partly as a memorial to one who well deserves it. Mr. ©, G. Oates bas 
performed his labour of love with thoroughness and reverence..,... Natural-history 
collection was his chief object, and the volume abounds with the frnits of his 
exertions, in many observations on the habits of the animals he met with, and 
splendidly-coloured illustrations and wood engravings of birds, quadruped:, 
insects, and plants. Even in a country comparatively familiar to naturalists, 
Frank Oates’s observations on the people, natives and Boers, and the natural his- 
tory will be found to contain much that is fresh and original. He writes in excel- 
leut spirits, ha: a real sense of humour, tells his hunting stories well, and displays 
much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political, so that the volume will have 
many attractions even for the ordinary reader.’’—Times, 

“Had not a premature death cut short his career, Frank Oates might have 
taken a place amongst the leading African explorers. The care with which he 
mappe’ his route, the untiring energy which he devoted to the collection of speci- 
mens of natural history, and the dogyed perseverance which he exhibited when 
it wa: a questicn of carrying to a successful 2 a plan once formed—these a 1 
promisedjgreat resu)ts for the future...... The story of these travels is told in an 
unaffected style in the letters which Frank Oates sent home to the members of 
his family, and in fragmentary notes jotted down in a journal ..... The natural- 
history collection of Frank Oates is describ d, illustrated, and fully discussed in 
five appendices, which confer a more than ephemeral value upon this record of 
explorations. The scientific world o.ves a debt of gratitude to the family of Mr. 
Oates for having placed his valuable collection in the hands of specialists so com- 
petent as Profs. Geo. Kolleston, D. Oliver, and J. O. Westwood, Dr. A. Giinther, 
and Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. Although only afew species have been added to the 
fanna of Africa, the labours of the lament:d young explorer have shed light upon 
the geographical distribution of birds and insects. The illustrations which 
ace mpany these reports, as well as the narrative portion of the volume, are of 
a very high oreer of werit.’’—Athenwum. 

“To zoologists and entomologists, the appendices in th’s volume, with the'r 
minute and scientitic clas-itication, will have a value far surpassing the notices of 
Sport and incidents of travel amongst stranze tribes which make up the volume. 

ut, in our eyes, the intere-t centres in the records and the character of the 
writer. Not only does he take us far awav from any beaten track, but he im- 
presses us hy his modest, manly, and sensible tone, by bis intelligent observations 
of new scenes, and by his treatment of natives, whom ke was too sensible to 
credit with unlikely or imaginary virtu’s, and far too strong and merciful to ill- | 
us .”—Saturday Review, 

“ The inspiring passion of the late Mr. Frank Oates was a love of natural his- 
tory, and it was consequently as a naturalist, in the first p'ace, thet he regarded | 
the country of his explorations. He was, however, essentially a skilled observer, 









render the beuk attractive reading, it is strictly the work of a scientific mind.”— 
Daily News. | 
_ “The chief value of Frank Oates’s work lay in the collections which he made 
in the fa:na and flora. He was above all things a working field naturalist...... i 
He is one cf the plevsantest travelling companions we bave come across for many | 
a long day.’’— Pall Mail Gazette, 
“A teautiful and apprepr ate memorial of alive of singular promi e.”—Scotsman. | 


| 
and thongh his diary is written with a freshness and a picturesque touch which 
| 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





|The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


COUNT CAMPELLO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


This day, in crown 8vo, 33 64. 


COUNT CAMPELLO: 


An Autobiography, Giving Reasons for Leaving the 
Papal Church. 


With an Introduction by Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE. 


This day, price 3s 6d, with Frontispiece. 


CANAL ADVENTURES BY 
MOONLIGHT. 


By GEORGE SMITU, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Our Canal Population.” 


NOTICE.—The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT IS NOW READY at ALL LIBRARIES, 
In 2 vo's , with Steel Portrait:, 8vo, price 2ts. 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 


The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT.—‘‘ Mr. Barnett Smith traces Mr. Bright’s career 
down to the present year and his most recent utterances. He has produced 
a most excellent work.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT.—‘‘ A most interesting and valuable work...... We 
confiljent!y recommend it as an instructive political study and faithful record 
of the services of a great philanthropic statesman.’’—Manchester Ecaminer 
and Times. 


The 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S LIFE. A Sixth Edition of 
“FROM LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE” is now ready, containing an 
additional Chapter, entitled, ‘‘ From the White House to the Grave.” Price 
5s, handsomely bound. 

“It is one of the most romantic stories of our time.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 


A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM, 
This day, crown 8vo, 53. 
The LORD'S SUPPER: its Design, and the Benefit it 
Confers to the Individual and the Church. 

ContrisvTors:—C. E. Luthardt, D.D., E. de Presseasé, D.D., R. F. L'ttle- 
dale, D.C.L., J. P. Hopps, David Brown, D.D., W. Smith, D.D., W. C. Barlow, 
M.A., M. F. Sadler, M.A., J. A. Beet, T. Leach, P. J. Gloag, D.D., G. W. Olver, 
B.A, 

NEW VOLUME of ‘‘MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.” 


WILLIAM CAREY. By James Culross, D.D. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 
“The work has a special va'ue in recording an important chipter of Anglo- 
Indian history. It seems to us very well written.’”’—Academy. 


HOW INDIA was WON by ENGLAND under CLIVE and 
HASTINGS. With a Chapter on Afghanistan. By the Rev. BocrcHiEr 
Wrey Savite, M.A., Rector of Shillingford. Crown 8vo, 5:, with Twelve 
Illustrations and Coloured Map. 


The RESTORATION of GOD'S BANISHED ONES, and 


other Sermons. By the lite Rev. G. J. Procror. Edited, with Mewoir, by 
ALEXANDER MAcKENNAL, B.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. A. M. 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Author of “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and@ 
History,” &. New Edition, demy 8vo, 93. 

*€ Pyofessor Fairbairn’s thoughtful and brilliant sketches. Dr. Fairbairn’s is 
not the base rhetoric often employed to hide want of thou sht or poverty of thought, 
but the noble rhetoric which is alive with thought and imaginat on to its utmost 
and finest extremities.’’-—Rev. SamveL Cox, in the Expositor. 


Professor A. B. BRUCE’S LECTURES on ‘“ The CHIEF 
END of REVELATION.” Delivered at the Presbyterian Collesze, London. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

has given us acontribation of very great valine. Lika everything 

s from his pen, this series of lectures has the conspicuoas excellence 

of boldness, vigour, breadth, and moral elevation.’’—Professor SALMOND. 


SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS: a Review of Current Theories 
concerning Atoms, Apes, and Men. By 8. Warn ur, D.D., Author of 
“‘The Modern Averaus,” &&. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 

“We con that we have never rea'ised so fully the utter flimsiness of thes« 
agnostic speci is, a3 while rewlinzg Dr. Wainwright’s very searching aud 
masterly analysis.’”’—Nonconjurniist. 


The RELIGIONS of CHINA: Confucianism and Taoism, 
Deseribed and Compared with Chr'stianity. By James Leaée, LL.D., 
Professor of the Cninese Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford. Crown &vo, 63. 

“ There are few people be'ter entitled to speak on the subject of the relizions of 

China, more especially of Confaciauisa, than Dr. Legge. His kuowle lge of th 

early ¢ rature of Ciina bas been gained, as be tel s, by an intimate 

study, ext over nearly Lalf a century.’’—Prof, DouGLas, in the Academy, 


Crown 





































1S 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA. and CHRIST. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D., M.A. Fourth Thousaw, 3s 61. 


“A masterly expo-ition on the subject.”—Morning Post. 


By E. de 

7s 6d each. Sold separately as follows:—Vol. I., 
Martyrs and Ap logists.—HII, Heresy and 

stice in the Early Charch. 

t will be very 


Presses, D.D. In 4 vois 
The Apostolic Age.—II., Tie 
Christian Doctrine.—1V., Christian Life and Pra 
© the bulk of liberal Christians, Dr. Pressenseé’s achicve 
valuubie,”—Athenaum. 
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ELDER, AND 





CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 4to, price TWO GUINEAS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by Burn and Co. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


- : DESIGNED BY 


_HER ROYAL HIGHNE 


SS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


THE WORK IS PRINTED IN COLOURS ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 
{D IS ILLUSTRATED BY FIFTEEN FULL-PAGE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, REPRODUCED IN THE 


HIGHEST STYLE OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 





In 10 Volumes, royal 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF 


HENRY FIELDING. 


EDITED, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 


AND 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM SMALL. 
THE FIRST VOLUME WILL ALSO CONTAIN 


HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT 


OF HENRY FIELDING. 


The Edition will be limited to ONE THOUSAND COPIES for Sale in Europe, and TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY COPIES for 
Sale in the United States of America. The work can be obtained only by subscription THROUGH BOOKSELLERS, who will 


furnish information respecting Terms, &c. 


The Issue will be commenced on January 2nd, 1882, with the publication of the First Volume of “TOM JONES,” and a 


Volume will be published on the first of each consecutive month. 





EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


Chiefly 


Philosophical and Reflective. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The anonymous compiler of this handsomely printed volume has executed his (or her) task with excellent taste and discretion.” 


—Daily News. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and Other Untruthful Stories. 


Being a Collection of 


Pieces written for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “T. Leaves.” Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


“Each one of the thirty short sketches is full of the flavour of genius, now and then, indeed, recalling some of Dickens's 


best touches.” —Nonconformist. / 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 


7s 6d. 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANI 
BucKLANnD. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. 


the Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 


(Immediately. 


MAL LIFE. © By the late Frank 


[In the press. 


Being Extracts from the Journals and 


Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. With a Portrait etched by Husert 


HeERKoMER, A.R.A. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


[In the press. 





NEW 
A GRAPE from a THORN. | 


By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. | 
[ Ready this day. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. Jonn Hopper NEEDELL. 83 vols. post 8vo. 
“In many ways a striking and noteworthy novel.”—Daily News. 
“The story is written with sufficient vigour to make it very 





readable.”’—Spectator. 


NOVELS. 


IN the SPRINGTIME. 


By I. HENDERSON-BRoWNE. 83 vols. post 8vo. [Just published. 
JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Very well constructed, and perhaps one of the most amusing that 
we have read during this season.”—Public Opinion. 
“One of the prettiest stories we have seen for some time. The 
whole story is worthy of Mrs. Gaskell’s pen, and in style it often 
reminds us of her works.”—Liverpool Albion. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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